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NOTES. her irritation with recent events, she is willing to draw 


The situation in the Transvaal is becoming so com- 
plicated that it would be well to make clear a few 
leading facts. The first is that, contrary to common 
opinion, Mr. Rhodes has no hand, direct or indirect, 
in the present political agitation at Johannesburg. 
The second important fact is that the agitation is 
perfectly spontaneous and genuine, and there has been 
no wire-pulling or subsidising. The petition to the 
Imperial Government is a bona-fide statement of 
grievances, as they appear to the Uitlanders. 


The third important fact is that though Mr. Rouliot, 
who represents the mining interest so ably, is still in 
friendly conference with Mr. Reitz, very few people 
believe that the negotiations will come to anything. 
Even if the mine-owners should decide to separate their 
case from that of the Uitlanders, it is more than 
doubtful whether, when it came to the point, President 
Kruger would give them any concessions worth having. 
But: if the mining representatives agree to accept 
nothing from Mr. Kruger, unless the Uitlanders are 
satisfied with their reforms, it is hardly possible 
that any settlement can be arrived at, for the 
simple reason that Mr. Kruger will not offer the 
Uitlanders anything that will satisfy them, in the first 
instance at all events. To satisfy the Uitlanders Mr. 
Kruger must place in their hands the power to get rid 
of himself and his friends, and that he is not in the 
least likely to do until compelled by force majeure, 
which does not necessarily mean troops, but may be 
irresistible pressure. 


There is only one conjuncture in which we can imagine 
any settlement taking place in the Transvaal, and 
that is if the Imperial Government should come 
to the conclusion that it will not interfere, and 
that ‘events must run their course. In that con- 
tingency it would be a case of every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost. In other words, the 
miné“@Wners and the Uitlanders would jointly or 
independently make the best terms they could with 
the Transvaal Government. But will the Imperial 
Government decide to do nothing? Sir Alfred Milner 
is said to entertain a very strong opinion that the Home 
Government cannot ignore the petition ; and what Sir 
Alfred Milner thinks to-day the Cabinet will probably 
think to-morrow. 


In Samoa a gleam of promise is afforded by semi- 
official avowals that, though Germany does not conceal 


a veil over the past and consider the Samoan question 
as one to be propounded and solved upon a clean sheet 
of paper. This doubtless points to her well-known wish 
for a partition, which, on natural lines, would certainly 
give her undue advantage. Though this is, of course, 
out of the question, we see no objection to the proffered 
clean sheet, for there are weighty reasons against a 
mere restoration of either status quo, whereas a new 
settlement opens up various possibilities. Meanwhile, 
internal questions of Samoa, which are the fount and 
origin of the whole trouble, have to be settled, and 
judging from recent events will not be settled easily. 
The Government are right to strengthen our naval 
power in that quarter. There must be adequate force 
to cope promptly with the rebel natives. We must not 
lose valuable lives in these skirmishes with savages. 


It is not the struggle in the Philippines or in Samoa 
that is at present exciting the people of America. To 
them the fight between Tammany Hall and Mr. Bryan 
offers more interest, and it is also possible that, in the 
end, it may have more important results. At last the 
plutocrats in America have come to grips with the 
democrats in the political field, Mr. Bryan being the 
champion of the latter. It was inevitable that the hour 
for such a struggle should arrive, for the States are 
rapidly coming under the tyrannous power of the great 
syndicates, and the people have before them the pro- 
spect of being bound hand and foot by these un- 
scrupulous corporations. Mr. Bryan, with sound 
political sagacity, has foreseen that possibility, and he 
has also, in view of it, seen the necessity of purging his 
own party from the corrupt plutocratic taint which is 
represented by Tammany Hall. 


This is a serious political struggle, but it would not 
be American if it did not contain an element of the 
ludicrous. In the comic history of America the first 
incident in the campaign will probably be known 
as the ‘‘ Battle of the Dinners.” Mr. Croker and his 
friends at Tammany Hall planned a genteel ten-dollar 
banquet in order to celebrate the birthday of that 
noble democrat, Thomas Jefferson, third President of 
the United States. To this banquet Mr. Bryan was 
invited, not because they love him at Tammany Hall, 
but because he is too important to be ignored. His 
reply to Mr. Perry Belmont, the chairman of the dinner 
committee, must have been a surprise to that gentle- 
man., ‘‘Just as a. good Christian,” said Mr. Bryan, 
‘‘would revolt.at having the sacrament administered 
by an infidel, so a good democrat objects to having a 
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banquet presided.over by Perry Belmont.” 
ery humorous, these amenities of American political 
life! The manners of dentocracy seem to be about on 
a par with the morals of plutocracy. The friends of 
Mr. Bryan have followed with a one dollar dinner. 


Trinidad has escaped the worst effects of the 
economic crisis now apparently chronic in the West 
Indies. For this strictly qualified blessing, as Sir 
William Robinson made clear at the Colonial Institute, 
she has largely to thank her marvellous natural 
resources. The Trinidad natives and landowners are, 
however, unfortunately so incorrigibly indolent that 
no less than £30,000 per annum is spent on the im- 
portation of fruit and vegetables which the island 
could grow for itself. Asphalt has been a principal 
factor in Trinidad prosperity. But Sir William is 
under a strange misapprehension when he says that 
foreign asphalt imported into England pays no duty 
whilst that of Trinidad pays 6s. 8d. per ton. Our fiscal 
system too often amounts to a preferential tariff against 

ritish-colonial products, but in this case Sir William 
seems to have confused a Colonial export royalty with 
a non-existent import duty in England. 


There seems some hope that a way may after all be 
found out of the absurd situation into which Austria 
has drifted by the lapse of the Ausgleich or decennial 
Customs Union between the Empire and the Kingdom. 
M. Koloman Szell the new Hungarian Premier has 
succeeded very skilfully in drawing together the various 
elements in the Hungarian Diet, and it is now suggested 
that although no rational decision is to be expected from 
the Austrian Parliament, Hungary may of her own 
motion and in conference with the Austrian Ministry 
arrive at a commercial understanding or treaty which the 
Diet would accept, and which the Emperor of Austria 
in virtue of the powers conferred on him by Article XIV. 
of the Constitution could put into operation by minis- 
terial decree. It is a pitiful position for any European 
nation to have degenerated into, but the wrangling 
factions of the Austrian Diet have only themselves to 
blame for it. 


The Tsar and his Ministers will have trouble on their 
hands before long, if things goon as at present. There 
is famine in the East, but no one is permitted to know 
its extent : Finland is being crushed into despair by a 
series of heavy-handed actions on the part of the 
military governor—papers are suppressed, the secresy 
of the post violated and spies everywhere. And now, 
as if that were not enough, the students throughout the 
Empire are being driven from the Universities, arrested 
in their homes and dispersed in the streets by the 
whips of the Cossacks. It recalls the dark days of the 
eighties : outrage provoked outrage till a reign of terror 
prevailed. Seeing that the bulk of these students are by 
way of being officials in training it does not seem good 
policy for the Government to drive them to revolt. 


Sardinia occupies a peculiar, if not a unique position 
in Europe. One of the last strongholds of the medizval 
spirit, it regards modern Italy with profound distaste, 
yet it cannot forget that the de facto King of Italy is 
also de jure King of Sardinia. It would gladly appeal 
to ancient traditions, but finds their depository the 
prime apostle of the new gospel. The islanders are 
accordingly confronted by a dilemma: gladly welcom- 
ing their particular monarch, they must shudder over 
the details of his visit to Caprera on his way to their 
shores; praying as loyal subjects for his personal 
prosperity, they must be sighing as loyal islanders over 
his political aggrandisement. And throughout their 
rejoicings the bitter reflection must ever be present 
that, had he and his father remained Kings of Sardinia, 
their island would not have suffered all these years 
of cruel neglect from the Italian Crown. 


That any permanent material gery is likely to 
accrue from this sudden recollection of long-forgotten 
duties can scarcely be supposed even by the most 
sanguine, and the event is admirably summed up by 
the “* Don Chisciotte,” when it depicts King Humbert as 
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bringing over a large trunk, full of promises and con- 


spicuously labelled “ fragile.” Indeed he is probably 
thinking very little of the island, and a great deal about 
the effect of his naval demonstration. Did he possess 
a sense of humour he might smile over the ardour of 
the French fleet, which is adroitly turning a hollow pro- 
fession of unbounded esteem imto an exhibition of 
strength in its sphere of supreme rivalry. We are 
reminded of the medizval monarchs who were wont to 
overawe dangerous vassals by affectionate visits with 
alarming retinues. But happily Italy is not the vassal 
of France. 


An event of the utmost Spanish importance is to be 
noted in the recent coalition between the Carlist and 
Integrist parties, which affords an effective counter- 
check, if not checkmate, to the Silvela-Polavieja com- 
bination. The Government has realised that public 
cpinion now inclines to a strong and religious adminis- 
tration, but it cannot of course approach a satisfaction 
of Carlists on dynastic questions or Integrists on con- 
stitutional issues. Having made extreme advances to 
regionalist and clerical aspirations, it seemed on the 
high road to the command of a majority, but now the 
ground has been cut away ruthlessly from beneath its 
feet. Divided, the Carlists and Integrists were voices 
crying in the wilderness; united, they must sweep 
Guiptizcoa and may swamp the Cortes. 


The Government is bewildered and hopeless. It will 
no doubt revert to traditional methods of electioneering, 
but these will not avail to stem so strong a tide as that 
which has now set in. How the Integrists will treat 
their new allies when the alliance shall have been con- 
summated by victory remains to be seen, but all are 
agreed that Carlist prospects have never looked more 
promising ; that a rosewater revolution may soon 
accomplish what years of civil strife have hitherto failed 
to advance. And the significant lesson remains that 
this prospective triumph is due to an acceptance of 
Tory Democracy, for reactionary reforms and the 
restoration of ancient privileges to the masses are 
nothing else. 


The news from Singapore that the Chinese Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements 
has cut off his queue, and that numerous Chinese will 
follow his example, is a significant straw showing which 
way the wind is blowing amongst well-informed and 
advanced Chinese. Pig-tails originated in Manchuria, 
and to shave the head in the Manchu fashion, leaving a 
tuft of long hair four or five inches in diameter to be 
braided into a queue and coiled up on the back of the 
crown, was the sign of allegiance imposed on the 
Chinese some two hundred and fifty years ago by their 
Manchu conquerors. The custom has since been 
followed by all but rebels. The Taipings and other 
insurgents marked their rebellion by cutting off their 
queues and allowing the hair of their head to grow, in 
the ancient Chinese fashion. 


The Chinese of the Straits Settlements are immigrants 
and descendants of immigrants from South-Eastern 
China. Many of them return to the southern provinces 
of China with their savings and carry their knowledge 
of good government and what should be expected in 
return for taxation back with them. These provinces 
have naturally been leavened by their views ; and the 
wish for reforms, which was turned into hope and 
expectation by the ready ear lent by the Emperor to 
Kang Yu-wei and his fellow-reformers, has been 
rapidly growing of late years. All hope and expecta- 
tion were dashed to the ground last September by the 
coup d’état at Peking. Hopeless of reform, rebellion 
is felt to be the only cure for the ruling misgovernment 
and oppression. 


Some idea of the foresight and energy with which 
Great Britain has been tightening her hold over her 
sphere of influence from the Mediterranean to the 
Victoria Nyanza is afforded by the almost simultaneous 
issue of Lord Cromer’s report on Egypt and the 
Soudan, of Sir Arthur Hardinge’s report on British 
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East Africa, and of Major Macdonald’s and Mr. 
Berkeley’s correspondence concerning events in 
Uganda. The mistakes in Uganda, on which we 
wrote six weeks ago, were the accompaniment, 
possibly the consequence, of the eagerness of Major 
Macdonald and his colleagues to confirm the British title 
to territory between Lake Rudolf and Abyssinia. 
Their activity from the South in endeavouring to pre- 
vent any intrusion of Europeans on the Nile in the 
neighbourhood of Fashoda was as great as that to the 
North which rendered Major Marchand’s position un- 
tenable. Lord Cromer’s graphic account of the condi- 
tion to which the Soudan has been -reduced by the 
Dervishes emphasises the scope which exists for the 
operation of those civilising processes by which peace 
among the bitterest of native rivals in East Africa has 
become possible. The task before Great Britain and 
Egypt would be materially simplified if what Lord 
Cromer calls “internationalism” did not impose an 
extra charge on Egyptian finances of a million and 
three-quarters sterling annually. 


The Anti-Semite manifestations in Algiers would be 
funny if they were not likely at any moment to turn to 
massacre. M. Max Régis has been arrested for a more 
than usually outrageous speech, and was captured in 
the abode of some luminary of the café concert— 
(decidedly the Anti-Semites are not lucky in their heroes). 
A meeting of protest against his arrest was organised 
but forbidden by the Prefect, and the partisans had no 
other way of showing their displeasure than to meet an 
unlucky member of: the Senate, M. Gérente, just 
arrived from France, and escort him to his destination 
with hoots and hisses ; the hooters being led by the 
Mayor’s deputy and a municipal councillor. The Anti- 
Jews are nothing if not thorough. The town council 
had voted by way of honorific present to M. Marchand 
a “panoply” of native armour. It turned out how- 
ever that the ‘‘ panoply” could only be procured froma 
certain merchant who was not indeed a Jew but had 
friends among the Jews: and so the council renounced 
the panoply and decided on a bronze which they could 
order from an Anti-Jew trader. 


The interested rumour that grave irritation has been 
aroused in Malta by attempts to substitute English for 
Italian as the official language, merits emphatic con- 
tradiction. The fact is, Italian ought never to have 
been tolerated in the island at all. Maltese is an Arab 
dialect and no more resembles Italian than it does 
Chinese. The toleration of Italian was originally 
due to that superficial ignorance which so often 
characterises our administration of dependencies, 
and its only result has been to foster a spurious 
irridentism among the insignificant Italian settlers. If 
the Maltese desired to see their own language recog- 
nised, there might be something to say in favour of 
gratifying them, but they are as intolerant of Italian 
pretensions as the most insular of the privates of our 
garrison could possibly be. 


What is the moral of losses at sea due to reckless 
navigation? Who, if the whole truth were told, is 
responsible ; the captain or the owner? Were the ques- 
tion asked at Lloyd’s, the answer would be ‘“‘ The 
Owner.” There may be no instructions to keep time at 
all risks, but the captain knows very well that if he 
loses time by consulting caution, even reasonable 
caution, he will be known for worse. Promotion will 
not come his way, though he may be fortunate enough 
to keep the command he has. Such a sanction inevit- 
ably must prompt in a captain’s mind—and not least in 
the most able—the wish which will produce the thought 
that the speed which he wants to make is not 
dangerous. To levy a fine on shipowners proportionate 
to the tonnage held to be lost by reckless navigation 
would be a remedy far more effective than the carrying 
of a superfluous passenger in the person of a Board of 
Trade official. 


The increased attention given to the subject of 
regimental history is a good move towards fostering 
esprit de corps. Not long since orders were sent 
round to infantry depdts enjoining them to pay par- 
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ticular attention to this point in the shape of lectures. 


for recruits. As to depdéts, the authorities might with 
advantage consider the advisability of modifying the 
existing system. At present there seems to be a con- 
siderable waste of public money. For instance eight 
officers and about sixty sergeants seem a large staff 
for looking after forty trained soldiers, and a varying 
number of recruits—divided into four companies—be- 
longing to two line and two militia battalions. 


As we predicted a fortnight ago, the Liquor Com- 
mission has issued in a deplorable fiasco. Lord Peel . 
seems to have lost his temper, for he refused to put the . 
alternative proposals of his colleagues to the vote, and . 
majestically ‘‘ dissolved” the Commission. Upon a. 
member questioning his right to dissolve a body. 


appointed by the warrant of the Crown, Lord Peel 
explained that he only meant dissolved as far as he was 


concerned, and left the room. After his lordship’s. 


departure, Sir Algernon West was elected as temporary 


chairman; and it remains to be seen whether the results 


of three years’ inquiry are to be wasted. The Com- 
mission is divided into representatives of the trade, the 
partisans of suppression (who are styled the temperance 
party), and neutrals. It is remarkable that the neutrals 
join with the publicans and sinners in opposing Lord 


Peel’s proposals, which are said to include a reduction | 


of licences without compensation, but with a period of 
gradual extinction varying from five to seven years. 


The Duke of Bedford’s speech on elementary educa- 
tion was marked by a shrewd acquaintance with ‘‘ the 
humble annals of the poor,” which is too rare among 
persons of exalted rank, and perhaps still rarer amongst 
the richer middle class. We are passing through a 
transition period of ‘‘ half-education,” as the Duke calls 
it, that produces results disheartening to the friends of 
our national system. To half-education he ascribes the 
flocking of the rural population into the towns without 
any definite prospects, and the disappearance of the 
old-fashioned virtue of subordination, which makes so 
many of our labouring lads ‘‘ petulant overgrown chil- 
dren.” The Duke may be right when he says that we 
shall soon have a cry against the physical superiority of 
the despised German over the Briton, for in Germany, 
where they do all things scientifically, the training of 
the body is part of education, and not education of the 
upper classes alone. Conscription is no doubt a splendid 
discipline, but a democratically governed island will 
never consent to it. Then conscription has its sets-off. 
The French farmers are lamenting the loss of their 
boys, who, they say, once drafted to one of the military 
centres never come back to the land. 


There is news at last of the Commissioners of the 
New London University. They have at length solved 
two very thorny problems, the creation of a Faculty of 
Engineering and the establishment of a Faculty of 
Economics and Political Science. It appears that the 
Faculty of Engineering was nearly ‘‘ chopt at the start ” 
by the status quo party in the Senate who opposed it 
tooth and nail. In fact it got through at all only by the 
casting vote of the Vice-Chancellor. It is somewhat 
difficult to understand the reasons of such violent oppo- 
sition. The advocates of engineering had made it 
plain that engineering was to be interpreted in the widest 
and most liberal sense as the general application of 
physical science. Again such a school is not without 
precedent. Cambridge has long had its engineering 
tripos that by all accounts is in a prosperous condition. 
The money difficulties cannot be serious either, as the 
Technical Board of the L.C.C. have promised liberally to 
support what must necessarily prove of great benefit to 
the work carried on at their polytechnics. 


The selection of Mr. Herbert Gladstone for the post 
of Chief Whip to the Liberal Party is interesting, as it 
restores to the front rank of the party a name unique in 
its Liberal associations. As his new position is one 
that requires personal finesse and good manners rather 
than statesmanship or intellectuality, Mr. Gladstone 
need not so much fear the comparison challenged by his 
name. Indeed, the respect the name’s traditions and 
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associations must win from every Liberal, and person- 
ally from every Englishman, will much facilitate the 
duties of the new Chief Whip. Persuasion will come 
easier from the son of the Master of all Persuasion. 
Pressure should seem gentler and refusal far more 


. bearable than under conditions which were—well, to 


say the least of it, less favourable. 


For once a Church debate was not discreditable to 
the House of Commons, and was possibly serviceable. 
The ‘‘Crisis” is visibly passing out of its acute stage, 
and its burning question can be discussed without 
breach of courtesy or insult to conviction. It is true 
that Sir William Harcourt, consulting for once the 
interest of ecclesiastical peace which always coincides 
with his personal absence, kept away from the House, 
and we must not therefore assume that the Treuga Dei 
is conterminous with the area of private warfare, yet 
the change was unexpected, salutary, and notable, and 
justifies a measure of optimism. It was the more 
unfortunate that Mr. Bartley should go far to spoil 
the good effect by his idle amendment, but disap- 
pointed men are seldom wise. It was also unfortunate 
that Mr. Balfour should have given way, obviously, 
indeed admittedly against his own better judgment. 
He would have been more in place with some of the 
brilliant men who voted against the mischievous 
addition, 


However, the event of the debate was certainly Mr. 
Balfour’s speech, and something may be forgiven the 
mover of the motion whom Mr. Hoare very unkindly 
suppressed, in consideration of his services in drawing 
from the Leader of the House declarations so dignified, 
so just,and so reasonable. All that is legitimate (and 
that is much) in the objection which High Churchmen 
feel against the existing Courts was frankly recognised. 
Mr. Balfour explicitly repudiated not only Erastianism in 
the abstract, but also that theory of the English Church 
which underlies the Erastian treatment to which she 
has been and still is exposed. The manifesto of the 
English Church Union was calmly examined and 
effectively criticised, and the whole situation of the 
National Church reviewed in a passage of singular 
elevation and insight. Mr. Balfour evidently spoke 
with deep feeling, which is curious, considering his very 
detached position in matters theological. 


The interchange of letters between Lord Halifax and 
Lord George Hamilton is interesting and instructive. 
Both correspondents are intelligent, and yet they cannot 
make themselves mutually intelligible. Lord Halifax 
has devoted himself so ardently and for so many years 
to doctrinal and ritual affairs ; his habits of thought, 
mental standpoints, and modes of expression are so 
patently adopted from the seminary and the sacristy, 
that when he comes before the public the plain man, of 
whom Lord George Hamilton is an average example, is 
totally unable to understand him. A _hair-splitting 
punctiliousness may be, and often is, the expression of 
a morbid veracity: it not rarely has the appearance 
as also the practical effect of deliberate bad faith. 


Dean Gregory’s attempt to score off “the wealthy 
men ” who memorialised him in the mildest manner on 
the desecration of S. Paul’s was expensive, since it ex- 
posed him to the crushing retort that before they gave, 
they wanted to see, and having seen, God forbid! But 
at least the Dean will “ carefully consider; ” that is some- 
thing. If the consideration is careful, there can be no 
doubt what the decision will be. The matter is not 
one of art alone. The influence of S. Paul’s is at 
stake. That influence spiritually and socially has been 
great. The Dean was quite entitled to claim credit in 
his speech of Wednesday night for great reforms 
effected in the regulation and order of the Cathedral. 
So much the more it will be a blow to the whole Church 
if this very ecclesiastical authority be shown hopelessly 
incapable of one of its duties, and that a duty pre- 
eminently national. Do not the Dean and Chapter see 
that the disfigurement of the Cathedral will inevitably 
be made an argument, inconclusive though it would be, 
for Disestablishment and secular control ? 
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FIRST THOUGHTS ON THE BUDGET. 


“| ee is only fone possible verdict on the Budget 
announced on Thursday night by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach : a great opportunity missed. If one thing 
more than another has been demonstrated with clear- 
ness in recent months—the arguments had been gather- 
ing strength for years past—it is that our whole system 
of taxation is badly in need of radical reformation. 
Now opportunism is an essential feature of the 
practical British mind in legislation. It was not 
to be expected therefore—no one in fact desired 
it -that a Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
set about making sweeping changes apart from 
the necessities of the case; but the country had every 
ground for demanding that so soon and as often as the 
financial circumstances permitted, the necessary changes 
in our system of taxation should be made in the direc- 
tion in which reform is required. The circumstances 
of this year provided the Chancellor with the means 
of taking an appreciable step in the right direc- 
tion; for whereas the returns of the past year showed 
that under the most favourable circumstances the present 
sources of revenue were only just enough to make 
both ends meet, it was a fact that the expenditure 
was rapidly increasing, and that at least 4} millions of 
revenue would have to be found beyond that of last 
year, in order to meet the extra expenditure of the 
current year. In a sense, of course, the necessity to 
meet this extra expenditure was to be deplored; but 
the necessity did provide the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with his opportunity. With such an enlarged 
expenditure to provide for he could well afford to tell 
the country that it had got to find some new source of 
revenue, and he could have proceeded to inaugurate, 
in scientific fashion, the scientific reform without fearing 
that those who were affected, or fancied themselves 
affected by the new taxation, would be able to complain of 
an arbitrary fiscal revolution. And Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has disregarded the opportunity. 

The line followed in the present Budget is oppor- 
tunism in its most‘unscientific form. It is a con- 
tinuation of the bad old policy of letting an effete 
system remain untouched, and providing for immediate 
necessities by turning a screw here and there. Let us 
not be misunderstood. Our disappointment with the 
Budget lies not so much in the proposals—although 
some of these are open to criticism—but rather in the 
lack of proposals. Inhis speech on Thursday night Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, referring to the very large increases. 
in the present year’s estimates, entailing altogether an 
increase of some six millions, following, as it did, 
and as he pointed out, an increase of five millions 
last year, said, ‘‘ if this rate of increase is to continue 
Parliament and the country must make up their minds 
not only to large increases in existing taxes, but also 
to the discovery of new and productive sources of 
revenue.” He went on to express a hope that the rate 
of expenditure would not continue, but he was careful 
to give no basis for his hope—unless a reference to the 
Peace Conference can be called a basis—and he in- 
timated also that we might expect in the future large 
increases in expenditure in other directions than the 
Army andthe Navy. He proceeded, ‘‘ In my judgment 
. . . the expenditure of the present year cannot be looked 
upon as a mere temporary estimate.” After such a pro- 
nouncement it was surely to be expected that proposals 
for inaugurating those ‘‘ new and productive sources of 
revenue” would be detailed. The expectation was not 
fulfilled. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach relied in the main on 
areduction of the Fixed Debt charge from 25 millions 
to 23 millions. We are not prepared to endorse the 
criticisms levelled at these proposals by the leaders of 
the Opposition, as well as by certain members of the 
Unionist party. There is doubtless a good deal in 
their criticisms: omission to pay one’s debts 
is an easy but dangerous method of economising 
expenditure and indirectly adding to income ; but this we 
are willing to grant, is, under the circumstances, too 
harsh an analogy to be quite just; and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had a good deal to say for his proposal : 
the main argument being that it was not economical 
finance to buy Consols at a 10 per cent. premium, and 
even higher, when in twenty-four years’ time those 
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Consols will be repayable at par. We admit the 
force of this contention, but we cannot help point- 
ing out the obvious fact that its force would not 
have operated on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had 
he not been under the necessity of finding money from 
somewhere, and under the self-imposed necessity of not 
finding it by means of a reformed taxation. Our main 
objection to the proposal is that, however harmless it 
may be as a piece of finance, it does not fulfil the 
description, to quote Sir Michael’s own words, of a 
‘* productive source of revenue.” And as such there- 
fore, under the circumstances, it stands self-condemned. 

As to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s plans, 
while it is quite likely that the old sources of 
revenue will expand by two millions according to his 
estimate, we think he would have done wiser 
not to have relied for his balance on this esti- 
mated growth. He has done so, however ; for the new 
sources of taxation necessary to make up the balance 
are only made to yield a final surplus of £230,000 
on the assumption that the revenue grows as 
anticipated. Those two sources of taxation are 
an increase in the Wine duty, estimated to 
yield £420,000, and certain new and increased Stamp 
duties, estimated to yield £450,000. There is no 
serious objection to an increase in the duty on wine 
apart from the circumstance that alcoholic liquors 
already pay no less than 36 per cent. of the total 
revenue—double that paid by our French and German 
neighbours. The additions to the Stamp duties are not 
of great moment; but we fear they will cause some 
little irritation. We can understand the dissatisfaction 
which is professed in some quarters that the slight 
additions thus made to our present sources of taxation 
are designed to fall wholly on the rich. But we do 
not sympathise ; for the poorer classes still bear too 
heavy a proportional burden of taxation. But to say 
that is not to commend the specific proposals, which 
indicate a very narrow outlook on fiscal problems. 
The budget may perhaps be summed up as popular ; 
the income-tax is not increased, which squares the 
middle classes; the remitted tobacco duty is not re- 
imposed ; the rich are made to pay: cheaply popular 
all this, but unintellectual. 


“THE STATE OF IRELAND.” 


iB edd opinion about the state of Ireland always tends 

to extremes is the first truth that strikes the 
observer, whether he be listening to an Irish debate in 
the House of Commons or following the dismal records 
back through the seven centuries of Anglo-Irish history. 
Just three hundred years ago—to take an instance 
almost at random—Edmund Spenser died broken- 
hearted, burnt out of house and home by the ‘Irish 
Rebels,” leaving behind him a manuscript in which his 
‘View of the State of Ireland” is recorded with ruth- 
less pessimism. Famine and the sword were Spenser’s 
method of meeting the secular difficulty ; for, though 
there had been ‘‘divers good plots devised and wise 
councils cast about the reformation of that realm,” the 
view of the Elizabethan poet, soldier and statesman but 
too clearly was that the dead Irishman was the good 
Irishman and that ‘‘it is the fatal destiny of that land 
that no purposes whatsoever which are meant for her 
good will prosper or take good effect : which, whether 
it proceed from the very genius of the soil, or influence 
of the stars, or that Almighty God hath not yet ap- 
pointed'the time of her reformation, or that He reserveth 
her in this unquiet state still for some secret scourge 
which shall by her come unto England, it is hard to be 
known but yet much to be feared.” Yet we find Spenser’s 
contemporary Davies—a poet also, of a sort, as well as 
a lawyer and a statesman—writing a few years after in 
terms of enthusiastic confidence about that island. 
Davies was an authority on the subject, for he was a 
perfervid Welshman who was disbarred for breaking 
the head of a brother Templar in Middle Temple Hall 
after dinner and (no doubt) during a discussion of the 
Irish questiom: So they made him King’s Sergeant, 
Attorney-General for Ireland, and member for Fer- 
managh, and he wrote his ‘‘ Discovery of the True 
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Causes” of the past troubles of that country in which 
he maintained that all the errors and mistakes of pre- 
vious rulers had been remedied by his Most Gracious 
Lord and Master King James, who had ‘‘done more 
than had been done in the 440 years that are passed since 
the conquest was first attempted,” so that the land that 
‘heretofore might properly be called the: land of 
because the irascible power was predominant ;there for 
the space of four hundred years together, will from hence- 
forth prove a land of Peace and Concord.” But in spite 
of the beatific vision of Sir John Davies the State of 
Ireland is still as hotly debated as ever between 
pessimists and optimists, and this week’s papers have 
been full of it—the pessimists largely predominating. 
We have been drawn by the Spenserian analogy 
somewhat away from the Irish County Council elections, 
but, after all, the necessity for keeping a cool head and 


avoiding extremes seems quite as great to-day as it . 


was three centuries ago. The bewildered remnant of 
the Gladstonians try to create courage for themselves 
by crying out that Home Rule is now victorious in 
Ireland although discredited and abandoned in England, 
and the less intelligent Unionists characteristically 
help their enemies by declaring that Unionism is 
‘‘destroyed” and ‘‘totally extirpated” because Irish 
Nationalists have voted as everybody with a grain of 
understanding knew they would vote. In truth the 
results of the elections are a surprise only to those who 
did not take the trouble to bring themselves face to face 
with the facts of the local situation. When the Govern- 
ment decided a couple of years ago that the time hadcome 
when it was safe to abolish the administrative powers 
of the Grand Juries, and to grant to the Irish rural rate- 
payers the same control that had already been conferred 
on English and Scotch ratepayers, they were assuredly 
under no illusions as to the political complexion of the 
majority of those who would, at first at least, be 
returned to the new County Councils. It was a bold 
and courageous step to take, and the Government took 
it with full knowledge of the consequences, and we 
may say at once that, in spite of all the clamour 
that has been raised, we fail to see anything 
in the returns that need disturb the equanimity 
of either English or Irish Unionists. The danger to be 
guarded against, and it was effectively guarded against 
in the Act, was that the new councils might in some 
cases, either through careless extravagance or of set 
purpose, throw such a burden of rates on the landlord 
as to render his position untenable; for it must be 
remembered that there are districts in the West where 
owing to the smallness of the holdings the landlord 
paid nearly the whole of the rates. By his judicious 
allocation of the Agricultural Grant Mr. Balfour 
rendered this impossible. Their rights being safe- 
guarded in that way the Irish landlords may very well 
be left to shift for themselves, and the most significant 
result of the elections in our opinion has been the proof 
afforded that where an Irish landlord, whether a Roman 
Catholic like Lord Castlerosse or a Protestant like Lord 
Dunraven, boldly stepped into the arena and showed 
that he could hold his own against any imported 
agitator, the people regardless of politics backed him up 
and returned him at the top of the poll. Mr. Davitt 
threw all his strength and his wonderful influence 
into the struggle against three men whom he 
named, Lord Dunraven, Lord Castlerosse and Lord 
Monteagle, and they were all successful, as was 
also the O’Conor Don in Roscommon. It is right 
that these things should not be forgotten when the 
Home Rulers, English and Irish, boast of their sweep- 
ing success. In Mayo we admit Mr. O’Brien and his 
League were more successful than we could wish, and 
if the potato crop were to fail, Mayo might once more 
give trouble, but in the rest of Nationalist Ireland it is 
really the professional politicians and the wirepullers 
who have suffered defeat. 

As to what the County and District Councils 
will do it is safest not to predict. ‘*‘ Nobody can 
ever be very confident about anything in Ireland,” 
said Mr. John Morley once after bitter experience, 
‘*except for perorating purposes at Westminster.”” No 
doubt we shall have perorating enough before the end 
of the session. The pessimists will drag up every slip 
and mistake and extravagance of the County Councils 
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‘and declare that the country is ruined at last, and the 
~Nationalists will retort in kind. There are so many 
councils of one sort and another that no adequate 
‘reports will be possible, and so we shall hear only of 
‘the ‘‘ scenes” and the outbreaks of temper, while the 
solid quiet work will go on unrecorded. That is the 
‘way too often with English criticism of things Irish. 
“The Nationalist Councils will, of course, pass Home 
‘Rule resolutions, and the Healyites suggest the 
‘holding in Dublin of a Convention composed of 
representatives of all the councils, and this Convention, 
‘which is not calculated to smooth the relations between 
‘Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon, will pass more Home Rule 
resolutions of course. But for our part we anticipate 
‘no great trouble from these alarms and excursions in 
‘the South, and we venture the assertion that with the 
ipossible exception of Mayo it is the North that is 
giving Mr. Gerald Balfour uneasiness rather than the 
West or the South. The short-sighted cowardice of 
‘Dublin Castle in permitting the mob to defy all law and 
‘order in Belfast for so many successive Sundays has 
laid the seeds of future trouble. The wildest of our 
‘English Kensitites is an enlightened and tolerant person 
‘compared with a Belfast Orangeman who discerns un- 
‘mistakable traces of the Scarlet Woman in a brass 
‘lectern, and a disguised Jesuit in everyone who uses 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, whilst a white surplice in 
‘the pulpit would provoke a riot. And now the Orange- 
man knows that he may riot at pleasure, wreck 
‘churches, assault clergymen and women, intimidate 
witnesses and drive them from their employment, and 
‘that no policeman will be %permitted to interfere. 
It is this dangerous spirit that has in the past 
‘made the streets of Belfast run with blood, 
‘and recent events have perceptibly raised the 
‘theological temperature. Mr. Gerald Balfour and 
the Government of course get no thanks whatever for 
their forbearance with turbulence. On the contrary the 
same threatenings are uttered against Lord Cadogan 
‘and Mr. Arthur Balfour on account of their University 
policy that were used against Mr. Peoples of S. Cle- 
ment’s and his unhappy and persecuted parishioners, 
and the fact that the University Scheme is in abeyance 
is proclaimed as another Protestant victory! We have 
‘no idea of rushing to the Spenserian extreme of pessi- 
mism over this very unpleasant business, but religious 
intolerance is not a thing that can safely be trifled with 
‘in Ireland. The country as a whole is prosperous and 
seems on a fair way to a brighter future than anything 
known in our time, but so long as Protestantism is 
truculent and intolerant, and so long as the grievances 
of the Roman Catholic majority remain unredressed 
because statesmen are afraid of a rowdy minority, it 
will be impossible to give a finally good report about 
the State of Ireland. 


MR. COURTNEY. 


+ Ning his credit be it said, Mr. Courtney is the one 
Liberal-Unionist of mark who has resisted the 
contagion of Conservatism. The other gentlemen who 
followed Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain in 1886 
have one and all been assimilated by the larger party 
which they joined, and Unionist is now merely another 
name for Conservative, though the farce of a separate 
organisation is still kept up. But Mr. Courtney is not 
an assimilable quantity, and his opinions to-day are 
exactly what they were in 1885. Were it not for Home 
Rule, Mr. Courtney would be in complete accord with 
Mr. John Morley, though nothing would annoy him 
more than to discover that he agreed with anybody. 
Separatism is never a popular quality, of course ; but 
when mental detachment is expressed in a rough and 
contemptuous manner, it is a miracle if the person in 
question is beloved. Mr. Courtney’s rudeness is 
probably a pose, for most public men are what the 
public make them, and the member for Bodmin gives 
the impression of one 


‘Who having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 


A saucy roughness.” 


' But the air of omniscience is unquestionably sincere, 
and is practised by all past leader-writers of the 
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**Times.” The pitying smile which plays about Mf. 
Courtney’s mouth when he rises to address the Hotse of 
Commons is a treat to see. It says as plainly as words 
could say, ‘‘Why this is all very well for a school 
debating-society ; but it is mere boyish foolishness and 
noise. The root of the whole matter is what I am 
going to tell you.” Yet there are those who assert that 
Mr. Courtney is at heart a cynic; that he regards all 
politicians as equally unscrupulous; and that he 
cares for none of the things which he so grimly 
disputes. We dismiss this as a silly paradox, 
for no man _ sacrifices preferment for opinions 
in which he does not believe. Mr. Courtney’s 
boorishness made his election to the chair impossible ; 
while his refusal to bow the knee to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Jingoism must for ever exclude him from Parliamentary 
office. One cannot but take off one’s hat to so much 
surly virtue. 

These observations upon the character of a dis- 
tinguished politician are suggested by the annual tour 
which he has just completed in his Cornish constituency. 
The speeches are disappointing, for we miss the usual 
note of intellectuality. Mr. Courtney’s ex-cathedra 
style is generally justified by original thought, or 
at all events by information at first hand. The 
manner of infallibility is still there; but the matter is 
sadly lacking. All the old pronouncements of the 
Millites on Free-trade, militarism, and taxation are 
repeated as confidently as if the world had not changed 
since the first appearance of the ‘‘ Westminster Re- 
view.” It is astonishing at what straws the drowning 
Free-trader will clutch. Mr. Courtney looks to the 
Democratic party in the United States to bring about 
the triumph of Free-trade by the election of Mr. Bryan 
as President. On what information does Mr. Courtney 
base this amazing expectation? Anyone with the smallest 
acquaintance with American politics knows that a micro- 
scopic modification of the tariff is the utmost that can be 
looked for from the Democrats ; and that anything like 
what we mean by Free-trade is an impossibility. But 
most well-informed men are aware that Mr. Bryan will 
not be allowed to be President. It is an open question 
whether he was not elected last time: a great many 
people declare that he was ‘‘ counted out” in Indiana 
and Illinois, if not in other States. Whether he was so 
or not, he certainly will be next time, for the capitalists 
are not going to stand on ceremony with universal suf- 
frage. Unless some economic or monetary crisis, or some 
unforeseen event, occurs between now and November 
of the next year, it is a foregone conclusion that the 
Republican ticket will be forced through by some 
means or other, probably foul. If Mr. Courtney 
has no more puissant ally than Mr. Bryan the 
cause of Cobden is in a hopeless way. But Mr. 
Courtney has done worse than retail bad information at 
second hand: he has condescended to stamp with his 
authority an agitator’s catchword. He admits that the 
reimposition of the 1s. registration duty on wheat 
would bring in £2,000,cco a year, but condemns it on 
the ground that it would be ‘‘a gift to the land- 
lords.” 

How can an educated man with a conscience repeat 
such stuff? Seeing that the £2,000,000 would go 
straight into the Imperial Exchequer, what is the 
meaning of the phrase? It can only mean that the 
price of wheat would be raised. Mr. Courtney knows 
as well as anybody that it is very arguable whether a 
shilling duty would be paid by the shipper or the 
importer. But suppose it did raise the price of wheat, 
the farmers and the agricultural labourers would benefit 
before the landlords. It is a curious mind which rejects 
42,000,000 a year, because some class of his country- 
men might be benefited thereby. The repeal of the 
Corn Law at a time when England enjoyed a monopoly 
of manufactures, but could not grow enough to feed 
the mechanics in the large towns, has been described 
by Mr. Lecky as the most glaring instance of class 
legislation in our history. It is at the expense of the 
squires, the farmers, and the peasants that the manu- 
facturers have amassed enormous fortunes during the 
last fifty years. But why pursue the subject? To be 
frank, the remainder biscuit of Westminster Radicalism, 
which Mr. Courtney munches with such apparent relish, 
is not a grateful or comforting diet. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN POSSIBILITIES. 


the most extraordinary freak in the whole 

world’s raree-show is that afforded by the virgin, 
or at least half-virgin continent of South America. In 
Africa until to-day, no stone was left unturned by civi- 
lised nations to acquire a foothold ; each rival looked so 
far ahead that she often mistook a mirage for a promised 
land; blood and treasure were recklessly lavished 
upon remote claims over barren and ungrateful tracts, 
dominated by indomitable savages or a murderous 
climate, and. offering none but the dimmest and 
most distant possibilities. Meanwhile another continent, 
possessing decided survivals of civilisation, both ancient 
and medizval, immense undeveloped riches and a 
population whose one instant need is strong govern- 
ment, remains incomprehensibly untouched. This 
astounding neglect is impossible of permanence at a 
period when the feverish struggle for commercial 
outlets is only comparable to the panic which follows a 
fire-alarm at a theatre ; when the whole world has come 
to contemplate the possibility of standing-room only. 
Already the United States have evinced a glimmer of un- 
derstanding their opportunity, but they are handicapped 
by the memory of the old principles, to which they owe 
their national existence. They are now at the parting of 
the ways and will soon perforce pronounce whether 
they will tread the well-worn path from revolution to 
empire, whether they have merely shaken off their own 
yoke in order to fix it upon the necks of others. In 
this connexion it is instructive to mark how autonomy 


has been revered, for over a century, as an omnipotent 


fetish, and how unspiritual an idolatry it has proved 
on closer acquaintance. Your contemporary political 
philosopher starts from the premiss that any com- 
munity will administer its own affairs better than 
the wisest expert can do on their behalf. This is of 
course childish and, logically pursued, would lead to 
childhood suffrage. Less consistent doctrinaires content 
themselves with urging that emancipation is an educa- 
tion and that the concomitant blunders thereof are a fair 
price to pay for the certainty of eventual benefit. But 
at the best, revolution is only a purge, emancipation an 
emetic, whose overdose induces political cholera and a 
chronic void within the body politic. South America is 
the helot of these ideas and her intoxication of indepen- 
dence has betrayed no symptoms other than anarchy, 
bankruptcy and permanent misery. Misgovernment 
has alternated with absence of government and we 
have the piteous spectacle of a young continent verging 
upon the confines of middle age with no record save one 
of wasted opportunities, lethargy, riot and disgrace. 
A denizen of the Quartier Latin let loose upon the 
map. 

If Yankee professions of equality were more sincere, 
they would probably be more potent. The prosely- 
tising strength of Islam has been chiefly, if not solely 
due to her text that one Moslem is as good as another 
and a great deal better than the grandest Giaour, and 
what has been done in the religious field might easily 
find accomplishment in the international. But an 
attempt to circumscribe equality is fatal and when 
liberty degenerates into a nickname for something very 
different, it may be feared but it cannot be conjured 
with. Moreover, the United States of North America 
are only an inflated variation of what the disunited 
States of South America aspire to be, and there emerges 
a natural jealousy of the successful rival, such as the 
small grocer may cherish towards co-operative stores. 
We may admire the superior enterprise of a competitor 
in our own line of business, but we do not invite him to 
audit our accounts. In any case, the United States 
have not, so far, made any headway towards the absorp- 
tion of South America. Their annexations north of 
Mexico and their intrigues within her borders have con- 
stituted a buffer-state rather than an avenue, and, how- 
ever long they may maintain their Monroe doctrine, 
it will not help them to a more active part than that 
of the dog in the manger. 

It were premature to pronounce which of the old- 
world States will enter on the heritage of South 
America. We have already alluded to the thought 


that a regenerate Spain might yet turn all this dross 
into gold; that, having lost her empire, she could 
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nevertheless hope to head a federation. But her 
difficulties at home are sufficient, for the nonce, to pre- 
clude all thoughts of expansion. Ar Anglo-Spanish 
alliance has, however, been broached, and the embryo- 
logy thereof has advanced so far that Paris is 
reproaching Madrid for obstacles in Morocco, 
which are all to the advantage of Whitehall. We 
are not now urging that our duty or our interest 
beckons us already to South America, but if the call 
were once made clear, we should do ill to spurn the help 
of Spain, whose blood-brotherhood can never be wholly 
inoperative among her old dependencies. In any case, 
with or without support, we need not despair of 
eventual success even in so gigantic a field. The 
initial difficulty would be to obtain a foothold, but the 
examples of Egypt, Tunis and other second childhoods 
suffice to prove that penury is as heavy a chain upon a 
State as upon an individual. Any wealthy nation could 
easily buy the independence of almost any South 
American State and proceed to develop it on business 
lines. To take the lowest view, it would always 
be an excellent speculation. We are dubbed a nation 
of shopkeepers, but few have the temerity to 
deny that what we do is, however incidentally, for the 
benefit of humanity. We do not assert this through 
our noses, with the old Puritan snuffle,—indeed we 
think that a little less altruism, particularly in the 
matter of Free-trade, is to be desired,—but it were idle 
to sacrifice truth to a false sense of shame. The fact is 
there, and constitutes probably one of the prime factors 
of our success. Such a work would be extremely 
arduous in South America, and England is sufficiently 
prosperous to afford hesitation before embarking upon 
new missions. We are not like the French, who crave 
for expansion as a distraction from horrors at home. 
The natives are, no doubt, an obstacle. Like so many 
half-breeds, they exemplify mainly the worst features of 
their composite ancestry. But the success of the 
Jesuits in Paraguay proves that a truly paternal 
administration may work wonders, and a martial sub- 
stratum undoubtedly remains to be utilised. Continu- 
ing in our present groove, we cannot fail to be worsted 
in commerce. Though we supply the best goods, we 
are too arrogant and obstinately insular to study our 
markets. Within our own Empire, we can impose our 
methods and patterns, or at the least prove the 
superiority of our wares by enforcing a fair trial. But 
to deal successfully with the foreigner we still have 
many long lessons to learn. Among these an early one 
is to be slow in making haste. No empire has ever 
been won by precipitating matters unduly. So soon as 
the hour and the man shall have arrived, the means can 
make no long tarrying. 


THE LITERATURE OF SNIPPETS. 


eighteen years ago, an enterprising editor 

began, in a very modest way, to issue a weekly col- 
lection of extracts ‘‘ from all the most interesting books, 
periodicals and contributors in the world.” It is 
probable that very few, and the inventor of this happy 
thought least of all, imagined that the seed so un- 
obtrusively sown was destined to be the parent of a 
harvest of literary docks and darnels absolutely unpre- 
cedented in the history of man. The new venture 
found first hundreds of readers, and then thousands ; 
some ten years ago, its success became notorious, and 
a host of rivals determined to prove to the original 
editor that he had no copyright in his idea. A whole 
tribe of weeklies appeared, each closely imitating the 
parent journal, each asserting that its intention was 
**to interest, to elevateand to amuse.” Of these a few 
have forced their way to the front, and compete with 
their predecessor in a settled success. Others, in 
astonishing number, come forth, and run their little 
course upon the bookstalls, and disappear. Eve 
railway station displays them, in multi-coloured ran 
on rank—orange and sage-green and dull pink, golden 
yellow and lead-blue and buff—all thronged with adver- 
tisements, each for the price of one penny offering 
snacks and snippets of instruction, elevation and 
amusement. 

We believe that the effect of all this gaudy, kaleido- 
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scopic literature on the minds of the generation which 
from boyhood to manhood is immense 
and, pace Canon Scott-Holland, emphatically bad. 
Thousands of unformed minds receive no mental disci- 
pline but what these scrappy journals supply for a 
modest penny. You slip your copper coin into the slot, 
and by a mechanical process you are instructed, ele- 
vated and amused. e are bound to say that we are 
unable, after a wide comparative study of these journals, 
to admit that the three aims of which they boast are 
carried out to an equal degree. The purpose is, first of 
all, to amuse at any cost, and to instruct in a strictly 
secondary degree. To elevate seems entirely neglected : 
nothing could be less elevating than the whole tendency 
and character of these papers. We are not sanguine, 
we confess, that any efforts of ours will stem, for a 
moment, the tide of emptiness and folly on which this 
rainbow-coloured literature floats and flaunts itself. 
Here, we are afraid, is a supply which answers more and 
more to an imperative demand. The production of all 
this penny-in-the-slot journalism has led to the formation 
of a large public which not only reads it with avidity, 
but reads nothing else, and is thereby so demoralised 
that it loses the power of exercising any intelligent 
persistence. The snippet journals are educating a vast 
population into an inability to fix the attention on any 
subject whatever for more than, say, two minutes at a 
time. 

Our readers, we know, belong to the dwindling 
minority which does not find its intellectual pastime in 
these compendiums of scissor-cuttings. We believe, 
therefore, that a statement, offered without prejudice, 
of what these penny journals really do present to their 
myriad subscribers, will not be unwelcome. In the 
first place, the idea that anything immoral or ‘“‘im- 
proper” is printed in these popular papers is a com- 
plete error. The jesting in some of the vulgarer 
“comic” journals is occasionally rather gross, but 
nothing could surpass its intensity of moral purpose. 
The Nonconformist conscience leans back in its 
padded chair, with a lapful of scraps, in buff and 
pink and green, and finds not a word or a thought 
which, in its own vernacular, ‘‘ could bring a blush to 
the cheek of a young person.” We are tempted to say 
that the morality of the coloured journal is one of its 
faults, so utterly empty and conventional is it, so 
indicative of a timid and insincere outlook upon life. 
In this twilight of the lower middle classes, all the cats 
are grey. We are willing, however, to commend this 
decency for what it is worth, and to admit that the 
absence of any approach to license contrasts favourably 
with the carnal obsession of the French or Italian 
newspaper of the same class. When we have said 
this, our commendation of the so-called ‘‘ comic” 
papers must cease. The fun in their illustrations and 
their text alike is of the poorest, the most monotonous, 
the most degrading kind, and from week to week, 
in journal upon journal, the same sort of pictorial 
practical joke, preposterously violent, recurs over and 
over again with so amazing a want of freshness, that it 
is difficult to understand how such jaded merriment 
can be offered to the youngest subscriber with the 
faintest hope of awakening a smile. 

When we turn to the serious part of these journals, 
however, we find that what the convinced lover of 
snippet literature really desires is decorous enough. 
No joint of information is put upon the table, but there 
is supplied a bewildering profusion of science tabloids, 
and dish upon dish of literary mince. Here we find, 
for instance, in twenty-five lines, a complete history 
and geography of Christmas Island. An essay on 
training-ships for sailors is finished in twenty-four lines. 
The biography of a successful Russian engineer is ex- 
haustively treated in twenty-six lines. All information 
is, in this way, cut down on the Procrustean bed of 
brevity, and what the nature of it is, is of no conse- 
quence, if it is only succinct and short. Hence, in 
breathless haste, we pass from ‘‘ Remarkable Flags” 
to the ‘‘ Newest Fixed Star,” and back by the annals 
of the Pharmaceutical Society to the statistics of heavy 
football teams. We are informed, in exactly the same 
style, about ‘‘ A Gold Mine on the Kaiser’s Upper Lip ” 
and about the new satellite of Saturn, while improve- 
ments in the cinematograph jostle the ancient dialects 
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of Mexico. The ingenuity shown in rummaging the 
visible and invisible worlds for the siftings and scrapings 
of information is really laudable, and we need not re- 
proach the compilers with an accuracy to which they 
make no claim. Their object, frankly confessed, is to 
concentrate the attention of idle-minded readers for the 
shortest practicable space of time. 

We have made various experiments as to the amount 
of time which these journals have decided should be 
given to each of their snippets. In other words, their 


business being accurately to gauge the duration of . 


their readers’ capacity for concentration, we have taken 
for granted that they have now discovered it, and we 
have made careful observation of the results. We have 
come to the conclusion that the space in which the 
attention of a reader can be held, is not safely to be 
extended beyond eighty seconds. To read the longest 
average snippet aloud, and to dwell proportionately on 
what it purveys, does not, we find, take any longer 
than this, and the only exceptions to this rule of brevity 
are the passages of fiction, which demand no attention 
at all, and the ‘‘ competitions,” which excite the com- 
mercial instincts of the reader, and are, without doubt, 
the mainstay of all these publications. When you are 
offered ‘‘ cash £100 prize and 200 handsome consola- 
tion gifts,” or a ‘‘ 2-a~Week-for-Life Competition,” or 
a ‘‘ £1,000 insurance,” the attention that was so 
sluggish with regard to ‘‘ Plant Hygiene” or ‘‘ Peerages 
to Let,” becomes amazingly brightened up, and will 
remain for hours in alert consideration of the rubbishy 
questions with answers to which the ‘‘coupons” must 
be filled. That this latter form of half-concealed 
gambling is the real source of the success of the penny 
journals is not yet openly acknowledged. But these 
are the only portions of this literature on which the 
reader is supposed to be able to prolong his attention 
beyond the time indicated. 

We propose to take no other feature of snippet litera- 
ture into consideration to-day. Its brevity is, perhaps, 
its greatest curse. It is as we have said, encouraging a 
vast population of readers to grow up with brains which 
become fatigued, and hopelessly inattentive, if a mental 
effort is demanded for more than eighty seconds. It 
assumes that information is welcome to the mind, but 
that the modern reader is incapable of pursuing it to 
its sources, or holding it when it is presented to him. 
We believe that the old habit of reading standard 
works in poetry or history or biography is almost 
extinct among young readers to-day. For the chronicle 
of the early growth and slow intellectual development 
of a celebrated character, crude anecdotes are sub- 
stituted, as in one of the papers now before us, where 
we are informed, under the head of “literature,” that 
a well-known and much-esteemed author of to-day 
‘with the proceeds of some blueberries, sold to the 
mother of her future husband, bought the pencil with 
which her first story was written.” This is the fabulous 
and vulgar trash which takes the place of history and 
criticism, and this is the full extent to which the editors 
of these journals can venture to tax the strained 
attention of their readers with the exhausting topic of 
‘* literature.” 

It is useless to resist these abuses of the printing- 
press, but we think the nuisance which they cause 
worth protesting against. Cheaply illustrated and still 
more cheaply edited, with scissors and paste instead of 
independent thought, they are aiding in the mental 
deterioration of hundreds and thousands of young 
minds. They weaken the power of the brain in 
assimilating information, they reduce to a minimum 
its capacity for retaining and connecting ideas,» The 
only hope we have is that when the whole generation 
has been fed upon nothing but pap and mince-meat, 
there will come a revolt against the purveyors of, this 
miserable diet, and that the victims of violent mental 
indigestion will decide that their children shall, at least, 
not be fed upon the trash which was supplied to 
them. But they will not be able to concentrate their 
attention on their sufferings for more than eighty 
seconds at most, and this is hardly a long enough time 
to determine upon a plan of revolution. 
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: FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN SOUTH CHINA. ° 


: ib Bae opening of Nanning as a treaty-port marks the 
close in our favour of the second round we. have 

had with France over the opening of treaty-ports on 

the West River. Fourteen years ago, after the signa- 

ture of the Franco-Chinese Treaty of Peace, the late Sir 

Harry Parkes, then our Minister at Peking, urged the 

_Chinese Government to open Wu-chow, Nanning, and 
Pei-seh (Po-sé) as treaty-ports, in order to redress the 

balance of advantages on the West River and in 

Yunnan, which had been disturbed to our detriment. 

. China had agreed to open two treaty-ports on the Tong- 
king frontier, one on a headwater of the West River, 

and the other in Yunnan near the head of navigation of 

the Red River in Tongking. These two ports would give 


. the French the advantage of access to immense districts 


of China then and still practically closed to our trade by 
the rapacity and obstructive policy of the Chinese pro- 
vincial officials. These officials, in infraction of our 
treaties, refused to recognise our right to send our 


' goods throughout the interior of China on the pay- 


meritef a transit duty which had been fixed as one-half 
of the treaty-tariff import duty, or 2} per cent. advalorem. 
No fewer than sixteen likin stations are established be- 
tween'Canton and Nanning. At each of these a heavy 
provincial tax termed likin was raised, which, according 
to the recent report of the Blackburn Commercial 
Mission, amounted in the case of bleached cotton shirt- 
ings to 0°44 tael, or to eleven times the treaty-transit 
duty. The goods were also subjected to long and 
harassing delays unless the tax-gatherers were paid 
the favour of quick inspection. Not only was this the 
case but at every prefecture passed through another 
burdensome tax called fu-shui had to be paid. In fact, 
as Mr. Consul Bourne has pointed out in his recent 
report on the ‘‘Trade of Central and Southern 
China” :—‘‘ Inland taxation is a much more serious 
obstacle to our trade in the Carton Viceroyalty—the 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-si provinces—than in any 
other part of the empire, and deserves particularly the 
most serious attention of those interested in our im- 
port trade. In this province (Kwang-si) it is simply an 
excuse for tyranny and barefaced exaction.” 

So evil, in fact, was the position of affairs that— 
though the carriage by boat on the West River is barely 
a third of a penny per ton per mile or about a fourteenth 
of the mileage cost of land carriage, and though the 
West River is navigable for large craft for 565 miles 
above Wu-chow—carriage of piece-goods by boat 
ceases at 50 miles above Wu-chow, and the country 
above is all served by pack-coolies from Pakhoi who 
manage to avoid all the tax stations except one by 
following devious land routes. Trade is therefore 
crippled by this excessive cost of carriage ; the noble 
waterways are deserted; the towns on their banks, 
once prosperous, are in decay; people engaged in 
commerce, industries, and agriculture are shut out by 
the excessive taxation and great cost of carriage from 
remunerative markets, all are rendered discontented and 
ripe for rebellion ; and with next to no result for the 
revenue. As Mr. Consul Bourne truly remarks :— 
‘* This is one of the worst features of likin, the chiefs 
make fortunes, immense crowds of underlings a bare 
subsistence, the Government next to nothing, and 
trade is intolerably hampered.” - 

Of course, as long as this condition of affairs con- 
tinued, the French had a considerable advantage over 
us. Under their treaties they were allowed to import 
goods into Mengtze and Lung-chow on payment of 
seven-tenths of the tariff import duties levied at the 
other treaty ports, and to export goods at six-tenths of 
the tariff export duties, and they chose to enforce the 
recognition of their treaty-transit rights upon the pro- 
vincial authorities, and thus were able to send their 
goods from their new treaty-ports to any part of the 
neighbouring provinces on payment of the half tariff 
duty as fixed by treaty. Ever since 1860 we had the 
same treaty-transit rights, but our Government had 
failed to enforce them, and our merchants in China who 
part with their goods at Hong Kong and Shanghai cared 
but little what taxation was levied on the goods when 
they had passed into the hands of the Chinese merchants. 
It was otherwise with our manufacturers at home who 
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found their trade was “‘intolerably hampered,” by 
Chinese taxation on the West River on the one hand 
and by French taxation in Tongking on the other. If 
they tried to pass their goods through Tongking into 
Yunnan or Kwangsi, and thus escape the Chinesé 
taxation on the West River, they had to pay, beside 
the treaty import and transit dues to China, a French 
transit tax of £10 14s. 8$d. per ton on their cotton grey 
shirtings and similar taxation upon other goods. 
Either our goods must pay this tax or we must de- 
termine that treaty-ports should be opened on the West 
River, and our treaty-transit rights should be enforced. 
Hence the pressure that has been brought by manu- 
facturers upon the Government which resulted in 1897 
in Wu-chow and two ports at the head of the Canton 
delta being opened as treaty-ports, and last month in 
the opening of Nanning. 

Nanning is situated 305 miles further up the West 
River than Wu-chow. By its opening we are able to 
land goods at that place without paying any other duty 
than the import duty and, if the Government chooses 
to enforce our treaty rights—which they can only do by 
insisting upon the prompt punishment of all provincial 
officials who attempt to infringe them—Nanning will 
become -a great distributing centre. Goods can be 
carried from Canton to Nanning by boat at very much 
less price than they could be carried by railway from 
the French port of Haiphong to Nanning, and the 
onerous French taxation would be avoided. France, 
so far as securing the trade of the provinces of Kwangsi 
and Kuei-chou is concerned, would be quite out of the 
running. In the case of the province of Yunnan, our 
goods could be carried from Canton to Pei-seh by boat 
and thence to Yunnan Fu for less than £10 tos. per 
ton or for less than the transit tax levied on our cotton 
grey piece-goods in Tongking, and for less than the 
present cost of carriage of goods sent from Hong 
Kong vid Tongking to Yunnan Fu. Even when the 
projected railway of about 600 miles in length from 
Haiphong to Yunnan Fu is completed, the goods under 
the present mileage charge on the railway in Tongking 
of 4}d. per mile could not be delivered at Yunnan Fu 
under f, 10 10s. per ton; and to this would have to be 
added the freight from Hong Kong to Haiphong as well 
as the heavy landing, bonding and other charges at 
Haiphong, which may be taken together at £2 los. per 
ton. Before they could compete with our goods coming by 
the West River route to Yunnan Fu, the French would 
have to abolish their transit duties on our goods passing 
through Tongking, and considerably reduce their railway 
charges. Thus our trade would be greatly benefited 
and the French would be taught the lesson that ‘‘ the 
greedy hand does not ‘hold the largest handful.” 


— 
— 


THE SPOILING OF THE PARKS.* 


A LONG-EXPECTED work on the municipal parks 

and open spaces of London has been issued at a 
right time of the year, just when these green spots begin 
again to be attractive with crocus-sprinkled turf, and 
almond blossom, and jewellery of opening buds on 
the smoke-blackened twigs of privet, and thorn, and 
elm. Two at least of the four signs of spring described 
by Tennyson in ‘‘ Locksley Hall” may now be observed 
within the metropolis ;—the fuller crimson on the 
robin’s breast, and the livelier iris changing on the 
burnished dove. But the poet never mentioned the 
greatest sign of all, that which is in us—a premonition 
felt most intensely in all confined places, and nowhere 
more than in this ‘‘ province covered with houses.” It 
is a restlessness in the blood; an inward quickening 
corresponding to that which is without—nature’s resur- 
rection ; the open-air feeling, and hunger of the heart 
and eyes for green earth. It is the deepest and most per- 
sistent instinct of all healthy beings, more to man at this 
season than the ‘‘ thoughts of love,” or of war, or 
peace, or prosperity, and all the desires and ambitions 
which we have. It may even be compared to that 
passion which yearly seizes on the migratory birds, 


* ‘¢The Municipal Parks, Gardens and Open S of London: 
Their History and Associations.” By Lieut.-Col. J. J. Sexby, V.D. 
London: Elliot Stock. 1899. 
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_ which if thwarted becomes a languishing sickness ; and 


in some cases is so strong that it will cause the confined 
migrant to beat his life out against the wires of his 
cage. Unhappily this healthy desire cannot be properly 
satisfied by a very large majority of Londoners : nature 
has been thrust further and further away until it is now 
too far from them. It is true that the bicycle has 
brought relief to thousands ; and when Sunday and the 
Saturday half-holiday set these more fortunate ones 
free they are able without cost to pockets and without 
fatigue to change the roaring streets for the quiet 
country road, and green lanes and woodside, and 
heath, and down, in the most rural parts of the home 
counties, or even further afield. But the wheelmen, 
many as they look as they stream out of town by all the 
great thoroughfares on aSunday morning, form but anin- 
significant fraction of the population ; for the million, the 
great mass of working-men and their wives and children, 
there is only the park or public garden or other open 
space which, if they are specially favoured by fortune, 
may be within easy walking distance of their dwelling. 
The little green space which they visit, shut in by 
houses, is but a poor substitute for the real country— 
the true home and motherland of the spirit; but it is a 


_ substitute, and it might be made a better one than we 


find it. So long as there isan open grassy space, and 
trees and bushes, and water sparkling in the sunlight, 
and sight and sound of wild bird life, with a wide sky 
over it all, there must be a sense of relief—the glad 
feeling as of escape from a prison-house ; and rest and 
refreshment to mind and body, with benefit to health. 
Unhappily, we see that there is an idea on the part of 
those to whom the guardianship of these precious spots 
has been entrusted that they are not good enough or 
pretty enough; that they must add something which in 
the end deprives them of their best value. The land- 
scape-gardener is very ambitious and very busy, and 
cuts up and covers the ground with his gravel-walks, 
iron fences, trim shrubberies and flower beds, and 
with all manner of ornament and embroidery, until in 
its artificiality all natural flavour of the earth is 
lost, and there is no more refreshment to the spirit in it 
than can be got in the grounds of a_tradesman’s 
suburban villa. It is a comfort to know that all of our 
breathing-places have not thus been made over again, 
or transformed ; indeed in some cases great care is 
taken to preserve the natural aspect of the ground, with 
as much of its wildness as possible, as we may see at 
Putney Heath and Wimbledon Common, and in several 
of the open spaces under the Corporation of London ; 
and, of those under the County Council, Brockwell Park 
and Hampstead Heath. 

There is the yet greater plague of the flat-blocks to 
be noted, since what is being done in the direction of 
artificialising may be undone; but for the other evil 
there is no remedy that we can see. The first and most 
important conditions of the metropolitan open space, 
that which gives it its peculiar value to the people, is 


‘its country-like aspect. To preserve this there must 


be space enough for the vision to rest upon and roam 
over without being brought up and repelled by the 
sight of rows and blocks of houses ; and the necessary 
room may be had even in a small area of 15 or 20 acres, 
by hiding the surrounding buildings with trees, not set 
in long straight rows, but planted irregularly to pro- 
duce the illusion of distance—of more open space 
beyond—as in an open wood. Take away this illusion 
and the park or open space loses its best virtue—its 
restful restorative character. .We may now see that 
everywhere in London this spoiling process is going on 
by the erection of huge buildings at the sides of the 
parks. Ifthe parkis a very large one, and well wooded, 
as at Battersea, and the big blocks of houses are 
separated from the park by a wide road, the result may 
not be disastrous, since the high buildings are not 
plainly seen from all points. But there are few parks 
so large as Battersea: how disastrous the effect is in 
the small parks may be seen at Myatt’s Fields, where 
big buildings were run up all round and close to this 
space of about fifteen acres, and have given it the 
appearance of an extensive courtyard rather than of a 


“yews It is now about as refreshing to the spirit as 


icester Square, or the asphalted playground of a 
Metropolitan Board school. 
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Yet this spoiling process might have been—must 
have been—foreseen, and could have been prevented, 
if only the authorities had taken thought, but the 
authorities cared for none of these things. 


TERMS OF SURRENDER. 


UP till the Friday of last week the general condem- 

nation of the new decorations at S. Paul’s 
appeared to have produced no effect on the authorities 
who alone have the power to arrest and undo the work. 
Wherever the papers, from the ‘‘ Times” to ‘‘ Punch,” 
have allowed the decorations to be mentioned not a voice 
has approved them, the opinion of artists, privately 
expressed, has been as unanimous, and it is no 
secret that professional associations, reluctant to stir 
in such matters, have appealed to Sir William Richmond 
and his employers to give some pause for considera- 
tion. A deaf ear was turned to all this and the work was 
hurried on. Butin Friday’s ‘‘ Times ” a queer signal of 
disquietude and surrender went up from a ‘‘ Member of 
the Decoration Committee.” The position had evidently 
become too difficult for this member’s conscience, 
and he reveals that he is not alone in his doubts. The 
Committee, whose names, as he gives them, do not 
include that of a single artist, with the exception, to be 
dealt with presently, of the Surveyor, would welcome, 
it seems, now that the mischief is nearly done, ‘‘ reason- 
able criticism,” anything that would help them “‘ in the 
tremendous responsibility of carrying out the long- 
deferred wishes of Wren.” He clings, it will be seen, 
to the fatal assumption that a well-intentioned com- 
mittee can at any moment carry out those wishes. Un- 
fortunately a genius is necessary as well as a committee. 
One crumb of comfort he gives us in his belief that the 
stencilling is not indelible, but the chipping out of 
panels for the glass ornaments remains a damage 
difficult to repair. The letter is in effect an appeal for 
more pressure from without, a request that professional 
bigwigs and others should step in, stop the committee’s 


great decorator for them, and let everybody down asf 


easily as possible. 

It is to be hoped this will now be quickly dene. It 
is impossible to profess much interest in the process, in 
the tactful formulas that will get rid of those shocking 
ornaments ‘‘ without putting any slur on the designer’s 
artistic ability” and disband the committee with warm 
acknowledgments for their lavish waste of money. But 
the sooner all this is decently accomplished the easier 
will it be and the less the ultimate scandal. Patience 
is wearing thin, and all the etiquettes in the pro- 
fessional world will not keep the mouths of those who 
know silent much longer. 

Already the President of the Academy of which Sir 
William Richmond is a member has spoken. He 
speaks somewhat tardily, but considering all that 
makes for flabbiness in his surroundings he is to 
be congratulated upon an act of honesty and courage. 
He signs a protest in the ‘‘ Times” of last Tuesday, 
in company with various public men, and Mr. Howe, 
who has done such admirable service to the cause, 
begging the Dean and Chapter to take the advice of 
‘*experts.” Now, as has been already said, there is 
no call to scrutinise too closely any means that will 
effectually arrest and undo the decorations under the 
dome. But if this proposal ends in any com- 
promise short of that the result will be worse than 
useless, a sham concession. The hint in the letter 
that the signatories recognise the desirability of some 
“enrichment” is alarming. We do not want a committee 
diluted with a little more ‘‘ taste” from the Academy 
and Institute, nor a scheme in which the present 
decorator should be aided, say by Mr. Aitchison, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the Academy and decorator of 
Lord Leighton’s notorious house, and Mr. Waterhouse 
of the Institute, begetter of the sanitary style in archi- 
tecture. Nothing will be tolerable short of a decision 
that will clean the dome of S. Paul’s of those patterns 
and glass ornaments, and let the majestic church be, 
till the unlikely moment when another spirit like Wren's 
is made English. 

For the future, securities ought to be demanded. 
Sir William Richmond’s fiasco in the decoration of 5. 
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Paul’s raises in acute form a question that ought now 
to be pressed home on the guardians of that unique 
treasure of architecture. It would surely suggest itself 
to the common sense of most people that the architect 
put in charge over a building should be in sympathy 
with its style. Now such reputation as the present 
Surveyor of S. Paul’s possesses has been gained in the 
practice of Gothic work. It is hard to believe thata 
surveyor to any extent imbued with the ideas that gave 
birth to S. Paul’s could have stood by and without pro- 
test seen those ideas defaced, seen the magnificent scale 
of S. Paul’s actually reduced to the eye, its masses 
and spaces perverted into trifling confectionery. The 
English ‘‘ world of art” has been lulled and tickled so 
long by the preachers of ‘‘ small curiosities of ornament ” 
that this architectural sense of scale would seem to be 
quitting it. The ‘‘ Arts and Crafts” gospel, weak from 
the start on this side, has turned bad and sour, and 
when there is talk of the revival of a craft no one asks 
whether there is also revival of design. Is it not a 
shame that S. Paul’s, that rare protest of the bigger 
intelligence, of the mind endowed to create a music by 
the divisions of mass, space and shadow, should be 
passed over to the little tribe of the modern Goths ? 

If nature is not again to give England an architect 
of Wren’s kind, for very fairness and shame’s sake 
let us not scribble our little fancies over that one 
monument of a vaster way of thinking. The present 
rule in dealing with S. Paul’s, let it be clearly 
understood, is of hostility to its style and character. 
Burges, whose scheme was so nearly adopted, 
openly declared his opinion that the better plan 
would be to destroy S. Paul’s and rebuild it. The 
architects who designed the reredos were Gothic, and 
they are said to have been responsible for bringing in 
the latest Vandal. The Surveyor is Mr. Somers Clarke. 
These people are all no doubt amiable, ingenious, 
learned in their way, but when they enter a building by 
Wren, they have the defect of a missing sense. A 
Dean and Chapter cannot be expected in their own pre- 
ferences to rise above the level of contemporary taste, 


-but as educated men they ought to recognise and de- 


clare a truce for another order of ideas enshrined in the 
building under their charge. They would not invite 
Sir Arthur Sullivan to decorate the score of Bach’s 
Passion Music; why allow Sir William Richmond to 
tamper with the harmonies of Wren ? D. S. M. 


TWO COMEDIES. 


y a's Gay Lord Quex” and ‘‘The Tyranny of 

Tears” are as unlike each other as two 
comedies can be. They are, indeed, antipolar in 
method. Mr. Pinero has invented a stage-story and 
told it with prodigious, pyrotechnical ingenuity. Mr. 
Haddon Chambers has taken an idea and a ‘typical 
instance” and, in working them out, has quietly relied 
on their realism, without troubling himself much about 
situations. Both plays are amusing. Neither is quite 
like anything its author has done before. Mr. 
Chambers’ early work was all in the way of romance 
and melodrama. He proved himself to be in this way an 
adroit dramatist from whom much was to be expected. 
Never could I have suspected him of that comic spirit 
which he, standing against the golden background of a 
prolonged silence, now modestly reveals to me. I did 
not suspect that he would ever take this keen interest 
in ordinary human character; nor that he would ever 
write dialogue so pointed and witty as that which 
he has written throughout ‘The Tyranny of 
Tears;” nor that he would ever go so far as to 
write a play on the basis of an idea. The idea 
on which he founds ‘‘The Tyranny of Tears” is 
not a new idea—no idea is that—but it is a rather good 
one. Itis that no man, however much he may love 
and be loved by his wife, should allow all his liberty to 
be lost, and personality absorbed in the process. Mr, 
Chambers plays very brilliantly with this idea. The man 
and the woman created by him are quite real and likely 
characters, and one feels sorry for both of them. One 
laughs at them, nevertheless, all the time; for Mr. 
Chambers, in his presentment of them, never swerves 
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from the line of pure comedy. I was conscious of only 
one serious fault in the play, and that fault is only 


negative. Mr. Chambers has missed one obvious 
chance, which, had he taken it, would have enormously 
strengthened his motive. Let me explain. The hus- 
band is a successful novelist ; but little comes of that 
fact: he might as well be a lawyer, or man of any 
other business. True, we see him, at the opening of 
the play, dictating a newspaper article to his female 
secretary, and interrupted by the incursion of his wife 
into his study. Later, we see the secretary correcting 
the proofs of her employer’s forthcoming novel. But 
otherwise the fact that he is a novelist is not once used 
to help the play. And it might have been used so 
easily, and with such effect. Mr. Chambers ought to have 
presented his hero as one who was in bygone days a keen 
artist in literature, but who, having married an extrava- 
gant woman, is compelled to turn out three or four pot- 
boiling romances every year. That would certainly have 
intensified the point of the play. Much could have been 
made of the hero’s own contempt of his books, and his 
contempt of himself for writing them. As it is, except 
that his wife interrupts him at his work, there is no 
suggestion that his work, like himself, suffers from the 
effects of domestic tyranny. On the contrary, his genius 
seems to go on quite blithely, and his books seem to 
be all masterpieces—despite the fact that the proofs are 
corrected by a secretary! So I am still waiting for the 
comedy in which the popular pot-boiling novelist is the 
central figure. A better motive for a comedy could not 
be conceived, and I hope that whoever writes the play 
will plagiarise Mr. Chambers’ innocent little notion of 
secretary-corrected proofs. 

As the husband, Mr. Wyndham had a good part, a 
part evidently designed for him; and he revelled in the 
easiness of it, playing it with the absolute assurance of a 
tight-rope dancer crossing the road. Mr. Kerr, too, as 
his friend, had the kind of part which he plays perfectly 
without any exertion. Miss Mary Moore was very 
feminine as the wife—and to be very feminine was the 
most important thing. And Miss Millett marred her 
very amusing performance as the secretary only by 
wearing three highly elaborate dresses ; thus destroy- 
ing one of the most important points in her part. 

In point of stage-craft I have seen no play better 
than ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex ;” for even Mr. Pinero 
himself, who is unrivalled in technique, has never 
achieved anything technically better. In the ‘‘ Pro- 
fligate,” and in the other seriously didactic plays 
which followed it, Mr. Pinero seemed to be striving 
after life, making a compromise between his observa- 
tion of life and his love of ingenious stage devices. In 
“The Princess and the Butterfly” he seemed to be 
trying to get away altogether from the well-made play, 
trying to write a loose and leisurely comedy of ideas. In 
‘The Gay Lord Quex” he has returned to his stage- 
craft. And I am glad that he hasdone so. For his 
ideas never were half so good, nor his observation 
of life half so sure, as his stage-craft. He 
has made many experiments in dramaturgy, passed 
through many phases. ‘‘The Gay Lord Quex” seems 
to be yet another experiment, and it is so good ‘that I 
hope it is also the opening of a very long phase. Asa 
young man, he wrote four or five quite perfect farces. 
I hope that now, on the threshold of that middle-age of 
which he wrote in ‘‘ The Princess and the Butterfly,” he 
is resolving to write at least three or four more comedies 
like ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex.” 

If Mr. Pinero ever feel, hereafter, tempted to resume 
his seriously didactic manner, let him compare this 
comedy of his with ‘‘ The Profligate.” The main situa- 
tion in both plays is identical: in both we have a 
man with an evil past betrothed to a young and 
innocent girl. The difference is that in the one play the 
treatment is comic, in the other didactic. And how 
infinitely superior the light play is to the strenuous 
one! When Mr. Pinero was trying to be strenuous, 
trying to enforce something on humanity, he was always 
being tripped up by his own genius for stage-craft. His 
love of imbroglio, his juggling and manipulating, pre- 
vented him from transcribing life in any really effective 
way. When he should have been evolving his plot 
from his characters, he was inventing all manner of 
‘‘situations” for them to pose in. He was always 
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imagining what could, rather than what would, 
happen—and in didactic plays the whole point is lost 
unless they deal only with what would happen. He was 
simply a born story-teller floundering in generalities. He 
fell between two stools. But here, in ‘‘ The Gay Lord 
Quex,” he has set out to tell an amusing story for the 
stage, and has not troubled about anything else. He 
has not had to suppress his sense of humour, as in the 
didactic plays. He has given it full rein. And the 
combination of his sense of humour and his stage-craft 
makes the play a very delightful entertainment. 

The point of the play is nothing more nor less than 
its third act ; though such is Mr. Pinero’s art that the 
two preparatory acts and even the concluding act, 
are in themselves quite amusing and _ exciting. 
The conflict lies between Lord Quex and _ his 
Jiancée’s foster-sister, who has discovered him at 
midnight in a Duchess’ bedroom. How ingeniously 
the situation is led up to! Lord Quex is there, not 
with guilty intent, but because the Duchess, a very 
sentimental woman, wishes him to come and talk over 
the past and take a formal farewell of her. Lord Quex’s 
fiancée is staying in the same house. Yet, in the second 
act, Mr. Pinero has contrived to make Lord Quex’s 
assent to this folly seem quite plausible. The foster- 
sister has overheard the Duchess making the appoint- 
ment. The foster-sister is only a manicure. How 
then comes she to be staying in this house at 
Richmond ? The owner of the house had been 
at the manicure-shop that morning, and asked 
her to come down and spend a happy day in the 
garden. It was in the garden that the manicure over- 
heard the conversation. But how did she contrive to 
stay the night? The Duchess’ maid had gone away. 
The manicure offered her services, and they wereaccepted. 
Her bedroom is near to the Duchess’, And why does 
she want to compromise Lord Quex? Because she 
knows something of his past, and is anxious to save 
her foster-sister from marrying him. This is the 
merest suggestion of all the ingenious details which are 
Mr. Pinero’s foundation for his great scene. There is 
no other dramatist who could have made the thing so 
plausible. In watching it one has the same pleasure 
as in watching a very skilfully played game of chess. 
Mr. Pinero plays a kind of chess with probability, and 
he wins it. And his play has hardly more con- 
nexion with life than has chess itself. The characters— 
with one exception—are hardly more like men and 
women than chessmen are. They are—with this one 
exception—conventional stage-creatures, whose only 
business is to suit the situations invented by Mr. 
Pinero. 

The exception at which I have hinted is the character 
of Sophie Fullgarney, which is certainly quite realistic 
—a true and very subtle portrait of a type. The part 
is played by Miss Irene Vanbrugh with immense in- 
telligence. There are very few actresses who could 
have so cleverly avoided exaggeration of the tone; 
and in the third act she plays with very real 

wer. Mr. Hare is not exactly suited to the part ot 

rd Quex, but he plays it artistically, and perhaps 
makes it seem more real than if he had been exactly 
suited to it. Mr. Gilbert Hare plays aconventional part 
conventionally. As the Duchess, Miss Fortescue de- 
livers frequent phrases in French with a pronunciation 
so exquisitely and elaborately pure as to make us 
suspect any actresses we may have heard at the 
Comédie Frangaise of having spoken broad Dorset. 

The play deserves to succeed, because it is a perfect 
specimen of its kind. Its run will be considerably 
lengthened, however, by the riskiness of its plot and 
by the protest from the Bishop of Wakefield. I am 
not a Puritan. If we are about to have a new Restora- 
tion Drama, I, for one, shall not feel compelled to shun 
the theatres. I do not, then, set myself shoulder to 
shoulder with the Bishop of Wakefield, much as I 
admire his pluck in denying the sacred rights of Mr. 
Pinero. To the plot of Mr. Pinero’s play I have no 
objection at all. But I do object to certain coarse jokes 
which occur in the dialogue and have absolutely nothing 
to do with the play. 1 assume that these jokes were 
inserted, cynically, to tickle the public and compel it to 
the Globe Theatre. As the play is quite sufficiently 
attractive in itself, and will have a good run by reason 
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of its own. merits, I think Mr. Pinero may as well 

release Miss Vanbrugh and Miss Fortescue from the 

unpleasant task of speaking the words to which I refer, 
Max, 


A USE FOR THE MUSIC-HALLS. 


te bitter cry of the composer ascends sans cesse, 
Indeed it continually grows louder and more 
bitter. He can get no work to do—that is no paid 
work. If he writes for the provincial festivals, he has 
declared (to an interviewer) that he must needs starve 
himself and his family to turn out a masterpiece. For 
he must live either by his oratorios and cantatas or by 
some other form of labour; and if he forsakes the 
other form of labour, and gives up six months to 
the oratorio or cantata, he finds the festival committee’s 
cheque totally inadequate to meet the household needs. If 
he writes a symphony, a concert overture, or a concerto, 
he not ouly wins no cash by it, but enjoys the dubious 
delight of paying for the copying of the parts; and 
when the parts are copied, his achievement is perhaps 
played once at the Crystal Palace or Queen’s Hall, and 
then laid upon the shelf for ever, or until it is swept 
into the dustbin. If he writes a popular anthem, he may 
perhaps get a couple of guineas for it from a generous 
publisher; but then, before he can write anthems 
that will be popular he must spend a large capital 
in advertising himself. The state of affairs reminds 
me of Balzac’s remarks at the beginning of ‘‘ Cousin 
Pons:” ‘* What should we think of the Egyptians,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘ who they say invented ovens to hatch 
chickens, if they had not immediately given food to the 
brood? And yet that is what France neglects to do 
when she tries to produce artists by the forcing-pit of 
competition. As soon as she has obtained a sculptor, 
a painter, an engraver, a musician, by this mechanical 
contrivance, she troubles herself no more about him 
than a dandy troubles himself about the faded flowers 
in his button-hole.” Here, surely, is artistic England, 
and especially what is ironically called musical 
England! What we must do if we want a national 
school of musicians is not merely to provide the 
teaching which makes students into highly trained 
musicians, but to find ‘‘openings” where the trained 
men may find some permanent employment, where 
they may bring their wares to public notice. 
Germany’s innumerable orchestras and opera-houses 
provide those openings for her stolid sons; in England 
there are none. If Mozart, Beethoven, nay, the mighty 
business-like Handel himself, were alive to-day, they 
would find it impossible to live by their art. And it is not 
only composers who have reason to complain. Hun- 
dreds of singers and players, all more or less com- 
petent, are turned out by our music-schools every year. 
What is to become of them? In the provinces there is 
scarcely any musical life at all; and for the few rare 
concerts that are given the artists are mainly brought 
from Londor : so barbarous are the provinces that they 
will listen only to stars. In London, certainly, there 
are no more openings for them than there are for 
composers. The concert business is in a congested 
and utterly ruined state: not one concert in five 
hundred makes a profit sufficient to cover the hire of 
the hall. It is preposterous to think of living by giving 
concerts. As for engagements to sing at concerts, it is 
true they can be got ; but generally the unlucky artist 
must pay for the privilege of appearing: only the stars 
are paid, and not too highly. Composers and inter- 
pretative artists alike have to fall back on teaching 
or journalism for their bread; or they secure appoint- 
ments as principals of music-schools. The only 
place where a singer may earn a ten-pound note is the 
music-hall ; the only way by which a composer may earn 
a ten-pound note is by writing the incidental music for 
a play; and these melancholy facts have suggested 
something to me. 

Why should not our composers write for, and our 
singers and players sing or play in, the music-hall ? 

After all, the music-hall is not lower than the theatre. 
The English theatre in fact seems to me precisely the 
lowest mode of entertainment ever invented. If you try 
to regard it as an artistic institution, you find that there 
is no art, and indeed hardly a pretence of art. If you 
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try to regard it as an amusement, you find it does not 


amuse. Noman of intelligence goes to the theatre if 
there is a Punch and Judy show at the next street corner. 
People only go to the theatre because they must some- 
times go somewhere ; and they have an idea that the 
music-hall is not respectable. To me it seems quite as 
respectable as many highly-praised plays I have seen ; 
and it is much more alive and much less stupid. If 
there is stupidity, at least one gets it in small doses ; 
and occasionally taken in small doses stupidity is not 
such a very bad thing. The music-hall is a genuinely 
national amusement. People pay to go there ; it makes 
large profits ; it is not supported by ‘‘ backers ” while the 
managers are waiting for the rare ‘‘ catch-on.” It can- 
not be suppressed ; so why should not those musicians 
who are’so fearfully in earnest about raising the standard 
of musical taste try to raise it in the music-hall by sending 
their music there, or by playing or singing there? I 
yet live in the hope of hearing Paderewski do a “‘ turn” 
at the Empire, or Melba sing an opera scena, and of 
hearing an orchestral selection from Stanford’s ‘‘ Shamus 
O’Brien, played. Those who think the music-hall 
prospers because it is often vulgar are quite mistaken : 
in spite of the frequent broad jokes—jokes nearly as 
offensive as I used often to hear while I could still 
endure an evening in the theatre—my experience is that 
wit and fun, and not nastiness, are, on the whole, the things 
most appreciated. Perhaps it is the performers rather 
than the audience that stand in need of educating. It is 
true that the music- hall audience has long been accustomed 
to very bad singing, but I am not sure that the culture 
of (say) a Ballad concert is altogether perfect ; and with 
good singing more frequently to be heard it is certain 
that the music-hall standard of criticism would rapidly 
rise. 

To composers the music-hall offers a special oppor- 
tunity. From time to time little dramatic sketches are 
playedthere. As (I believe) anything like a plot or struc- 
ture 1s forbidden by the Act under which the music-hall is 
licensed, it depends for its whole effectiveness on piquant 
dialogue, or on fooling or horseplay, or on touches of 
sentiment, or on the music. Now piquant dialogue 
demands witty authors, and witty authors are not quite 
so common as dull ones, and also find remunerative 
work outside the music-hall; fooling and horseplay 
soon grow stale; touches of sentiment may easily 
degenerate into touches of sentimentality. Hence the 
dramatic sketch is only too apt to become tiresome 
or ridiculous. What I suggest is that a great deal 
more should be made of the music : that instead of the 
music being written for the sketch the sketch might be 
written for the music, might be, that is, simply a 
miniature libretto, and the complete thing a miniature 
opera. Thereare certainly plenty of little stories, possess- 
ing just enough of significance and coherence to afford 
the proper opportunities for songs, duets, choruses, &c. ; 
and yet not too important or coherent to constitute 
Stage-plays in defiance of the foolish Act. Thus 
remunerative work would be provided for the young 
composers whose wildest dream at present is to get 
an overture played at the Crystal Palace; and the 
tone of the music-hall would be considerably raised. 
It might even be that out of these literal operettas a 
national form of art might grow, as the old English 
Opera grew out of the masque, and the oratorio out of 
the mystery. Wherefore I confidently commend the 
idea to those who have pitied English musicians with 
no work or chance of work, and to those who wish 
to see the music-hall turned to a more serious use than 
itis put to just now. At the same time I am not sure 
that-the suggestion will be adopted for a hundred years 
at least. J. F. R. 


FINANCE. 


THE Stock Markets have professed to be rather 
nervous about the Samoan incident, but regret- 
able as this newest imbroglio may be, it cannot be con- 
Sidered as in the slightest degree likely to lead to 
Serious consequences. Nevertheless it is true that 
although Samoa can scarcely be reckoned a sufficient 
Cause the markets have remained more or less dull 
hroughout the week with the exception of a slight 
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spurt of activity on Wednesday. Money has again 
been the principal bugbear, combined with the settle- 
ment which ended on Thursday and by its demands 
has itself contributed partly to the lack of ease in Lom- 
bard Street. Now thatthe settlement is out of the way, 
the tendency towards a relaxation of the stringency 
in the Money Market will have a freer course, 
and we may reasonably expect more activity during the 
new account. It is a curious circumstance that the 
forecasts of market prophets are seldom realised. It . 
was anticipated on all hands that the past account 
would show great activity. In reality it proved to be 
duller than usual, and although no difficulties have 
arisen and the settlement has passed without incident, 
because the speculative position is unusually light in all 
departments, prices are distinctly lower all round 
except in the case of Rhodesians, a few Westralian 
shares, and certain individual instances where, as in Rio 
Tintos, there have been special reasons for an improve- 
ment. The truth is that the public is resolutely holding 
aloof from the Stock Exchange for the moment, 
and since the prices of securities in the long run 
depend solely on the public demand and not on the 
manipulations of interested persons this is quite 
sufficient to explain the dull markets of the past 
account. No one has yet, however, been able to explain 
the vagaries of the public. It often buys and sells 
stocks and shares for reasons which it is impossible to 
fathom. At one time it is in a sanguine mood and will 
buy anything without any regard for intrinsic value. 
At another, like a sulking trout, it will refuse to rise to 
the most enticing fly cast ever so skilfully, and declines 
equally to touch the most substantial and valuable 
securities offered at temptingly low prices. One expla- 
nation of the apathy of the public of some validity is, 
however, forthcoming. Boom times occur when there 
is an abundance of cheap money and trade is compara- 
tively inactive. At present trade is extremely brisk, and 
for that reason money is this year never likely to be 
very cheap. For the same reason the public may not 
at any time this year be prominent in the Stock Markets, 
since with expanding trade, savings and profits are 
likely to be largely invested in the extension of private 
business instead of being invested in joint-stock under- 
takings. 


The Bank Return on Thursday showed, however, 
that the recent extreme tightness of the Money Market, 
due to the end of the quarter and holiday requirements, 
is now likely to give place to the greater ease which 
has been expected since the beginning of the month 
but has been very tardy in making its appearance. 
The total reserve of notes and coin is up nearly half a 
million on the week and is now more than a million 
higher than it was on the corresponding date last year, 
whilst the proportion of reserve to liabilities has risen 
13 per cent. to 383 per cent. Heavy Government dis- 
bursements have diminished the public deposits by 
£875,700, and the market’s supply of cash has there- 
fore been increased by about this amount. ‘‘ Other” 
securities have fallen 41,500,000, so that the market 
has evidently continued to pay off its loans from the 
Bank, and must clearly by this time, except for the 
money required by the Stock Markets on Thursday, 
which was the pay-day of the Settlement, have 
very nearly paid off the whole of its indebtedness. 
Consequently although on Thursday call money was 
quoted at from 2} to 3 per cent. weekly loans were as 
low as from 2 to 24 per cent. The period of ease in 
the Money Market now approaching is, however, not 
expected to last long, and the three months’ discount 
rate is steady at from 23 to 2,5 per cent. In New 
York also the monetary position is steadily improving, 
and next week should see almost normal conditions 
established there again. This year it seems almost 

“impossible that there should be any great drain of gold 
across the Atlantic from London, and were it not for 
the large gold production of the United States this 
might have a more serious effect on the New York 
markets than is to be anticipated. As the de- 
mand for gold for Berlin has also slackened it is 
now probable that the large supplies which arrive 
regularly from South Africa may remain in London 
and contribute further to greater ease in Lombard 
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Street. With the enormous gold production of the 
world still rapidly increasing there can be no real danger 
of any dearth of the precious metal in spite of the 
immense absorption by Russia, India and Japan. 


After being dull at the beginning of the week Home 
Rails had a decided spurt of activity on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, partly no doubt in anticipation of easier 
money and partly on merits. There has been especially 
a large amount of buying of Brighton ‘‘ A,” to which 
we have several times called attention as a low-priced 
home railway security. On Tuesday there wasa rise in 
this stock of 4, followed by a further big rise of 1} on 
Wednesday, to 181}, whilst on Thursday, when there 
was a slight reaction in other securities in this market, the 
improvement was fully maintained. As the table which 
we repeat below shows, however, Brighton ‘‘A” still 
remains the highest in point of yield of interest of all 
Home Railway stocks, although it is closely followed 
by Midland Deferred. On Thursday the news that a 
dispute had arisen between the Great Northern and 
Great Central Companies with regard to the passenger 
traffic between London and Sheffield and also with 
regard to goods traffic gave a severe shock to the 
stocks of both companies. Great Northern Deferred 
fell 3 and Great Central. Deferred }. The Great 
Northern Company complains that in running 
its traffic it has been unduly hampered by the 
Great Central, and it has appealed to the Railway 
Commissioners to decide the questions at issue between 
them, the hearing being fixed for to-day. Next week 
the market will have another matter of considerable 
interest to consider, for the House of Commons Select 
Committee on the South-Eastern and Chatham and 
Dover Amalgamation Bill will begin its sittings and the 
fight is likely to be long and severe. So long as it 
seemed that no effective competition between the two 
companies which serve the South-Eastern counties was 
possible we were disposed to consider the amalgama- 
tion scheme with proper safeguards in the public 
interest as the best way out of the slough of poverty 
and bad service which the Chatham and Dover has 
floundered in for so many years. It is possible, how- 
ever, that if the opposition to the Bill triumphs in Com- 
mittee a scheme may be brought forward whereby very 
real and earnest competition may be established between 
the two companies, to the great benefit of the public. 


Net Yie_p or Home Rattways. 


Dividend. Price. Yield. 
1898 £ s. a. 


Brighton ... ooo GR... 181} ... 3 14 6 
Great Northern “A” .... 24... 63 .. 311 5 
North-Eastern... 65 ... 1834 ... 3 10 10 
North-Western ... ooo 310 
Great Northern Def. ... 2}... 66} ... 3 7:11 
Chatham tst Pref.* ... 4}... 137 5 8 
Great Northern Pref. ... 4 ... 123 «3 5 0 
Chatham 2nd Pref.f ... 33... 124 ... 3 0 6 
Midland Pref. ... 219 8 
South-Western ... oe 2185 ... 219 6 
Metropolitan _..... OF BIQ O 
South-Western Def. ... 25... 87 ...217 6 
Great Eastern ... « 199) ... 237) © 
South-Eastern “A” ... ... 113h ... 2 12 10 
Great Western ... 2 4 10 
* 1898-9. t 1898-9 estimated. 


American Rails seem to have arisen refreshed after 
the cold douche to which they were subjected last week 
during the money scare in New York. That they have 
come so well through the ordeal is striking testimony 
to the strength of the position, and although we still 
maintain that the present level of prices discounts too 
much future possibilities it seems likely that there will 
now be a further moderate advance. The Samoan 
business, combined with unfavourable crop reports, 
caused some dulness on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
the market was still irregular, but the declines 
during the last account will in all probability 
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be wiped out during the new one. It is to 
be noted that the rumours with regard to the 
Vanderbilt scheme for a big amalgamation are takin 
more definite shape. It is stated that Mr. Vanderbilt 
and Morgan Brothers will shortly visit London to con- 
sult with the more important houses interested in the 
lines which will have to be absorbed. As we have 
already pointed out, the economies which will be effected 
if the scheme suggested is carried out, and the various 
further advantages which will accrue to the consolidated 
system, make it the most important development which 
has occurred for some time past in the American rail- 
way world. The quidnuncs of New York are already 
rearranging the personnel of the companies concerned, 
Senator Depew, it is announced, will resign the chair- 
manship of the New York Central and will be sueceeded 
by a well known personage connected with the Western 
lines. The second portion of the announcement at 
least gives some colour to the rumour. 


The Kaffir market has become extremely stale, both 
dealers and the public having become tired of waiting 
for definite news with regard to the negotiations between 
the mining industry and the Transvaal Executive. On 
Wednesday only there was a temporary rally, but it 
did not last long and was followed on Thursday by 
a further reaction which doubtless impelled more 
realisation by stale bulls. At the, moment of 
writing it is impossible to give any further news 
with regard to the negotiations, and opinions are 
greatly divided, a portion of the market having in fact 
come to the conclusion that nothing whatever is to be 
hoped from them and that President Kruger’s latest 
promises will continue to partake of the nature of ex- 
tremely brittle pie-crust. Nevertheless even these pes- 
simists can scarcely deny that the mining industry 
itself continues to make splendid progress, as is 
witnessed by the record output for March from the 
Transvaal of 441,578 oz., an increase of 37,243 0z. 
over last month and of 115,661 oz. over the 
corresponding month of 1898. The staleness of the 
market cannot, however, be better illustrated than by 
the fact that this fine showing has passed almost un- 
noticed, and that an individual increase for the month 
like that of Rose Deep, which produced 17,508 oz. in 
March as against 15,427 oz. in February, has had prac- 
tically no effect upon the quotation. Yesterday morn- 
ing, however, a despatch from Pretoria announcing that 
preparations are progressing to place the detective force 
under the direct control of the State Attorney, a step 
which can scarcely fail to secure a better application 
of the liquor traffic and gold theft laws, showed that in 
one quarter of the Transvaal Executive at least there is 
an earnest desire to effect reforms, and this piece of news 
should be some slight consolation to the bulls who are 
still hoping against hope that better times are coming. 
An effective control of the native liquor traffic on the 
Rand would probably do more than any other single 
measure to benefit the mining industry. In Rhodesians 
there has continued to be some activity, but here an 
early reaction is to be expected in view of the checks 
which Mr. Rhodes appears recently to have experienced 
in London, Berlin and South Africa. 


While copper has been steadier, the past week has 
seen a good deal of movement in tin, induced by 
speculators desirous of taking full advantage of the 
present unsatisfactory condition of supplies. On 
Monday the price was run up to £117 per ton for 
June dates, thus surpassing the highest figure of 
the middle of February. This quotation was 
not maintained and on Wednesday a not unsuccessful 
attempt was made to put down the market, the closing 
prices on that day being £112 5s. cashand £112 17s. 6d. 
three months. These violent fluctuations are a fair 
index to the sensitive condition of the metal. Asa fact, 
though the supplies of tin are better now than they were 
at the end of last year or at the middle of February, 
they are still considerably below what may be regarded 
as a safe margin. Moreover, shipments from the 
leading centres of production are not increasing at 
anything like the rate justified by the present range of 
profits, and until they do so increase we may look for 
more jumps. Consumption is restricted, of course, by- 
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the high range of values, but not, so it would appear, 
to the same relative extent as copper, the circumstances 
of application of the two being different. 


On the top of an actual famine in copper and tin 
comes the prospect of an early shortage in the available 
supplies of pig-iron. The direct cause is the pheno- 
menal activity in the engineering industries of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Continent. Large 
as was the output of pig-iron last year on the part of 
the three leading consumers and throughout the world, 
it-was yet insufficient, according to the estimates, to 
meet the demand for finished goods, and there are not 
wanting trade authorities who foresee a positive famine 
within six months from to-day. The outlook is scarcely 
so. black as that, but at least it is extremely threatening, 
and unless the activity should ease off considerably, it 
cannot be much longer before stocks become reduced to 
a dangerously low figure. There isno doubt plenty of 
iron ore—and iron ore of the right sorts—waiting to be 
mined in different parts of the world to supplement the 
present requirements of at least 70,000,000 tons 
per annum, but it is a question whether any 
considerable proportion is readily available, and it is 
certain that a good part of the balance is not in any 
close proximity to coal. Then again, there is the 
question of the existing furnace capacity. The output 
of pig-iron last year was about 35,000,000 tons, towards 
which America contributed 11,774,000 tons, Great 
Britain 8,650,000 tons, and Germany 7,400,000 tons. 
The total for the three works out at 27,824,000 tons, 
whereas their consumption was slightly in excess: of 
30,000,000 tons ; and assuming that the smaller pro- 
ducers have kept their several balances on the right 
side, the dip into reserves has still been about 2,000,000 
tons. It cannot be said that serious alarm has so far 
been manifested over the situation, but it is growing. 
A factor to be kept in view is the recent slackening of 
activity in certain branches of engineering in this 
country, but this is by no means decided in its 
character ; and if advices are to be accepted, business 
is as brisk as ever in America and Germany. 


There is a monotony of excellence about the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. <A few offices 
spasmodically give somewhat better bonuses, but the 
Scottish Widows has maintained an unvarying bonus 
of 34s. per cent. per annum on sums assured and pre- 
vious bonuses for we believe something like thirty-five 
years, while the average bonus of the society from its 
commencement in 1815 has, if we remember rightly, been 
within a penny of 34s. per cent. per annum. We should 
imagine this to be an entirely unique record and to have 
been one of the principal factors in making the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund the largest Scotch and with one excep- 
tion the largest British life office. It is therefore satis- 
factory to see that over 2,000 fresh assurers took policies 
in the society during 1898, the sum assured under these 
policies exceeding 41,300,000 and yielding £51,925 in 
new premiums. The premiumincome fell just short of one 
million sterling, of which nearly £498,000 was absorbed 
in commission and expenses, bringing out the expense 
ratio at the low rate of 9°8 per cent. Inasmuch as the 
society at the last valuation set aside 26 per cent. of 
the premium income as a provision for future expenses 
there is the large margin of 16 per cent. of the 
premiums available as a contribution to surplus. The 
interest returns show up nearly as well, as the rate 
earned upon the funds was 33 per cent. while only 
3 per cent. was assumed in valuing the liabilities, thus 
leaving 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum upon the funds to 
accumulate for bonus purposes. The mortality experi- 
ence was not quite so favourable, as although according 
to the mortality table 870 deaths were expected 
while only 607 occurred, there was a considerable 
increase in the total amount of claims owing to an 
unusual proportion of deaths having been of persons 
assured for a more than average sum. We gather, 
though it is not explicitly stated, that the amount of 
the claims exceeded the amount expected, but variations 
of this kind are inevitable from time to time and the 
usual mortality experience of the society is excellent. 
The policies that became claims by death were on the 
average increased by bonuses to the extent of 56 per 
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cent. of their face value, and in ninety cases the bonus 
additions more than doubled the original sum assured, 
the highest figure being reached by a policy that 
yielded £181 in bonuses for every £100 originally 
assured. The increase in the funds, although amount- 
ing to the large sum of £400,000 was smaller than 
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usual. This addition brought the funds at the end of 
the year up to 414,544,766. 


The report of the Scottish Widows’ Fund contains 
the following significant statement :—‘‘A serious 
obstacle to progress is the unwholesome competition 
which daily confronts the officials and representatives of 
the society, who with regret see large amounts of 
desirable business taken past them by persons de- 
manding heavy commissions, or rebates, which the 
directors have not thought it in the interest of the 
members to allow.” It is high time that attention 
was called to the grossly extravagant rates of com- 
mission that are being paid by some companies. 
Fifty per cent. of the first year’s premiums and 5 per 
cent. upon renewals is nothing at all unusual and 
even as much as 70 or 80 if not 100 per cent 
of the first year’s premium is occasionally paid to 
agents who introduce large amounts of new business. 
Under such conditions it is quite impossible for policy- 
holders to obtain adequate return for their money and 
the rate of payment is out of all proportion to the 
services that are rendered by the agents. Not in- 
frequently the commission increases with the amount 
of business that the agent sends to the office, with the 
result that in order to reach the figure that entitles him 
to ahigher rate of commission, he allows policy-holders 
a rebate of a large proportion of the first year’s 
premiums. The assurer may be content to take a 
policy on these terms, but he is only too likely not to 
pay the second year’s premium, with the result that 
other policy-holders in such a company suffer loss, 
the assurer himself gains nothing from the reduced 
premium he has paid for one year, and the only 
person to benefit is the agent, who as a rule 
under these conditions degenerates into a touting pest of 
the most objectionable kind. The most perfect speci- 
mens of rhinoceros-hided persons we have ever met are 
insurance agentsreceiving huge commissions. They have 
too much to gain by obtaining proposals for life insur- 
ance to take ‘‘ No” for an answer, and they make the 
most well-intentioned people disgusted with life assur- 
ance, since almost the only way to get rid of them is 
either to take one of their policies or employ something 
approaching to physical force. The system of huge 
commissions is not only fatal to the welfare of the com- 
pany that pays them, but directly encourages methods 
of seeking business calculated to bring the whole sub- 
ject of life assurance into disrepute. 


When a company is working on sound lines with a 
view to recovering from past difficulties, its efforts 
deserve appreciative notice. The Eagle Insurance 
Company is an instance of heroic measures being taken 
to put the company in a strong position and enable it to 
strive for success in the future as a set-off to the failure 
of the past. A year ago a valuation was made on a 
stringent basis, the reserves were increased by the large 
amount this valuation involved and in order that this 
might be done no bonus was declared. A company 
may well hesitate to take sucha course as this. Partici- 
pating policy-holders might be tempted to object and 
the agents of other companies would be only too likely 
to use it as a weapon in competition for business. It 
is certain, however, that it was the right thing to do, 
and the report for 1898 shows that the policy adopted 
has had a favourable effect upon the company’s business. 
New assurances were issued to a larger amount than 
in any previous year, a fact which, usually of little im- 
portance, is in this case a good indication of the com- 
plete confidence that is now rightly felt in the Eagle. 
It would be too much to say that there is any immediate 
prospect of the Eagle bonus being specially good, but 
there can now be no question that the management is 
conducted on sound and safe lines and that a very fair 
measure of success will attend the future of the company. 
For the present the expenditure is too high, amounting 
as it does to over 18 per cent. of the premium income 
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if we include the cost of the valuation and the Annuity 
business and the expenses of management. Excluding 
these items the ratio is some 2 per cent. less, which is 
still too high for a proprietary office. The provision 
made for expenses at the last valuation was however 
something like 21 per cent. of the premium income, so 
that there is a certain amount of surplus being earned 
from ‘‘loading.” The rate of interest is £3 17s. per 
cent. after deduction of income tax and this compares 
favourably with the 3 per cent. assumed in the valua- 
tion. 


The distinguishing feature of the Life department of 
the London Assurance Corporation is that it pays such 
a very big proportion of the profits to the proprietors. 
All the other features of the account are quite humdrum 
and ordinary showing a rate of progress suggestive of 
an antiquated snail. It has for instance been in exist- 
ence for about 180 years and its premium income in 
1898 came to £156,000. This is about one-half of the 
premium of the Equity and Law which has been 
at work for little more than fifty years, and is 
itself not conspicuous for rapid development. But 
the feature is, as we have said, the shareholders’ 
portion of the profits. The Corporation only allows 
participating policy-holders two-thirds of the profits of 
the participating branch. They get nothing out of non- 
participating policies or annuities. Their account is 
debited with commission and the proprietors pay the 
other expenses. These other expenses apparently 
amount to 8 per cent. of the premiums, while at the last 
valuation the proprietors took 14 per cent. of the 
participating premiums as their share of the surplus, 
which means that the participating policy-holders pay 
the proprietors 6 per cent. of their premiums and get 
practically nothing in return, while they are debarred 
from obtaining any profits from other classes of busi- 
ness, which in mutual offices are repeatedly undertaken 
with results that appreciably increase the surplus. This 
arrangement may have been perfectly appropriate ages 
ago, but is utterly out of date now, and no company 
can hope to make much headway in face of modern 
competition while such conditions as this are main- 
tained. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE BELTS. 
To the Editor of the SarurRDAy REVIEW. 
Baron Hill, Beaumaris, N. Wales, 10 April, 18¢9. 


Sir,—In the notes in your issue of the 8th inst. you 
refer to the disaster to the ‘‘Stella,” and to the fact that 
probably several lives were lost on account of the life 
belts slipping down from their proper position, thus 
submerging the head of the unfortunate wearer instead 
of supporting him clear of the water. And in connex- 
ion with this you ask, ‘‘ Is there any reason... &c., 
why these belts should not be discarded, and the really 
effective belt used by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution substituted ?” 

May I ask your indulgence for a small space to 
explain why for the purposes of passenger vessels the 
Institution’s belt would in my opinion present disadvan- 
tages? In the first place it is more costly than the belt 
usually found in use on the above vessels, and being 
more than double the size would require more than double 
the space for storage than isnow necessary. Moreover, 
it possesses the same disadvantage as the belts that 
were probably served out on board the ‘‘ Stella” from 
the fact that to put it on securely requires some previous 
knowledge and practice. This belt is put on in the first 
instance much as a garment would be that was to be 
fastened down the back, a belt is then brought round 
and buckled in front about the waist; in addition to 
this two straps crossed diagonaily behind the back are 
brought over the shoulders and fastened with two 
buckles sewn on to the top of the front of the belt. 
When properly fixed the belt will not move, and it gives 
fairly free play to the arms. The ordinary passengers’ life 
belt is made of much lighter material but is fastened on 
much in the same way with the exception that for the 
strong straps of canvas used by the Institution, are 
substituted flimsy tapes to tie round the waist, and 
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over the shoulders, and-these are so frail that an 
sudden contact with any object either on board the ship, 
or when the wearer was in the water; or during the 
crush and crowd likely to occur in such a disaster as 
that of the ‘ Stella;” might easily cause them to be 
snapped, and the belts displaced or torn off. Again 
another disadvantage of this design, lies in the fact 
that the tapes are generally tangled and twisted render- 
ing it exceedingly unlikely that any passenger, unaccus- 
tomed to wear a life belt, in the hurry and confusion 
consequent upon the presence of grave danger (even 
though no actual panic existed), would be able to fix it 
securely. 

I have seen a pattern of a life belt which I consider 
to be eminently suitable, for sudden emergencies such 


as the one referred to by you, and I will endeavour with | 


your leave to describe it. Imagine a strong piece of 
canvas about 3 feet 9 inches long, and about 2 feet wide, 
exactly in the centre of which, a hole is cut large enough 
to admit the easy passage of a person’s head, the corks, 
sewn on to the canvas or fixed in pockets made to 
contain them, commence a few inches each side pf, the 
hole, and are continued outwards towards the ends. A 
belt is affixed to one side or end about the height 
of the waist. A passenger has only to put his,,.head 
through the hole, allowing the cork ends to hang down 
his back and front, and to secure the strap by the 
buckle round his waist. Whatever else happens 
the belt cannot slip down by reason of the canvas 
over the shoulders, which is of such strength as to 
render it almost impossible that the belt could be 
torn off. 

If these belts were insisted upon, together with 
drawings hanging in conspicuous places denoting the 
mode of putting them on, I feel sure that the loss of 
life from the cause to which you draw attention, and 
which converts the present life belt into a death belt, 
would rarely, if ever, occur.—Yours faithfully, 

R. WILLIAMS BULKELEY. 


AN INDIAN VIEW OF THE EURASIAN 
PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
London, to April, 1899. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 1st April Mr. W. C. Madge 
has a long letter on the Eurasian problem in India. 
With much of the letter I, as a native of India, am 
heartily in sympathy. But when Mr. Madge in a 
spirit of mock-heroic launches his uncalled-for diatribes 
against the pure Indians he lays himself open to ridicule 
and contempt. When he writes about ‘‘ unscrupulous: 
native agitation ” and ‘‘ government resolutions dividing 
the civil administration into sections being called for 
by the demands of reckless agitators” he writes like an 
arrogant demagogue. Mr. Madge in his lament, takes 
some instances of special grievance, viz. the starving 
of the education amongst Eurasians, their exclusion 
from civil and military posts. On every one of these 
points the so-called ‘‘ unscrupulous agitators,” have 
fought as much for the Eurasians as for themselves. 
The constitutional struggles by Indians have been 
carried on on the “‘no colour” basis. They seek to 
break down the colour line and with that they are 
content. Let the European or the Eurasian after that 
have by fair competition what he can get andI know 
of no Indian who would grudge him the legitimate 
fruits of his labour. In trying to improve the educa- 
tional prospects of the Eurasians by slandering the 
educated Indian, Mr. Madge cuts his nose to 
spite his face. He shows but the wisdom of the serpent 
when he writes ‘‘ expenditure on native high education 
appears to have proved disappointing.” Perhaps Mr. 
Madge will graciously permit Lord Curzon to be his 
equal, if not his superior, as regards the educational 
question. The Viceroy stated the other day that he 
was glad to find that education had made great pro- 
gress, that it left its mark on the different services, 
which had risen both in intellectual tone and moral 
level and that they compared most favourably with the 
services in Great Britain. Where does Mr. Madge 
stand after this unbiassed testimony of his Excellency ? 
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section. They stand bythe Royal Proclamation, which 
gave to Her Majesty’s subjects the same rights and 

rivileges regardless of caste or creed or colour. 

eading between the lines one clearly sees that Mr. 
Madge wishes to solve the problem by creating preserves 
for the Eurasian which to a certain degree exist for the 
pure Englishman. If that is his dream it is hopeless. 
When the Eurasian puts on the swagger of the ruling 
class he makes an exhibition of himself which led an 
Anglo-Indian poetaster to sneer at that ‘‘ motley crew 
the Wandering Jew and the eight anna Eu.” The 
Englishman will not consider the Eurasian as his equal 
and the Indian will not bow to him as his superior. 
The sooner the Eurasian realises that the better. Other- 
wise he will find himself a round peg in a square hole. 
The idea of superiority received its coup de grace, 
amongst Indians at any rate, long ago and is as dead 
as a door nail. 

Let Mr. Madge cease to sneer at the Indian. Let 
him employ his great position and ability in preaching 
ahigher gospel. Instead of widening the breach let 
him, like that good friend of the Eurasians the late Mr. 
White of Madras, persuade the Eurasians to make 
common cause with the Indians. The gain will be 
mutual ; for I have no doubt that the Eurasians possess 
grit and pluck which would chalk many of them out to 
be the leaders in the land.—Yours truly, 

Sarat. K. Muttick, M.B. C.M. 


THE ESTABLISHED “KIRK” OF SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the SaturDaAy REVIEW. 


Inverness, 11 April, 1899. 

Srr,—In the current number of the SatTurDAyY ina 
review of recent articles on the Church Crisis there 
occurs the expression with which I head this letter. 
To the term ‘‘ Kirk” in itself, no Scotchman need 
object. It is an old word, nearly obsolete and never 
used in the country except by those who speak what is 
called broad Scotch. But I have noticed that many 
Anglicans when they refer to the Scottish Church make 
frequent use of the word, and I am curious to know why. 
If it is intended as a sneer, surely it is a very unworthy 
one. The Church of Scotland, as by law established, 
is an institution of some antiquity which has done 
honourable work both at home and abroad. It is truly 
national, having in its communion roll names represen- 
tative of all classes from the Queen down to the 
humblest peasant. 

But possibly the use of the term “‘ Kirk” is for the 
purpose of avoiding the sin of calling a schismatical 
institution by the name of church. If so, seeing that 
the two words mean exactly the same thing, and that 
in former days the Roman Church in Scotland was 
known as the “ Kirk,” I fail to see what advantage is 
gained by making use of this older term.—I am, &c. 

W. G. Scott-Moncrierr. 


SOCIALISTS IN COUNCIL. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAY Review. 
Glasgow, 8 April, 1899. 

S1r,—Your kindly critical but able and well-informed 
article on Socialism is in striking contrast to the 
educated ignorance and unworthy animus so frequently 
exhibited by writers and leaders all over the country 
(especially Liberal and Radical). You do justice to the 
Fabians, but, I think, you overlook the minor fact that 
one of them, Mr. Steadman, is a valuable member of 
the House of Commons. 

Your facetious reference to the former terror inspired 
by the bogey-word Socialism and to the discovery that, 
‘instead of their robbing us of our property, we rop 
them of their ideas,” is truly pointed and applies to 
both political parties. May this kind of brigandage 
increase in volume and prosperity is the ardent wish 
and hope of an ex-Conservative converted to the great 
programme of ‘‘ equality of opportunity.”—I am yours, 

James MELDRUM. 


The Saturday: Review. 


As regards the other two points the Indians have ever 
urged that there should be no favour shown to any 
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THE NATIVES OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


‘* The Native Tribes of Central Australia.” By Baldwin 
Spencer and F. J. Gillen. London: Macmillan and 


Co. 1899. 

A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN magistrate, and a Mel- 
* bourne professor, one-time Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, both fully initiated members of the 
Arunta tribe of Central Australian blackfellows, are the 
authors of this book. Both claim to know the desert 
and its savages at first hand: one of the writers, the 
preface tells us, lived in the wilderness for twenty years 
as Official protector of the remnants of its tribes. It 
may be as well in these days to explain that though 
neither of them has addressed the British Association, 
the Professor and the Magistrate are what they claim 
to be and have done what they allege. Entirel 
business-like and unpretentious, their work is the result 
of observation under opportunities of special advantage. 
The style is straightforward and both for such of its 
matter as is new and for such as confirms the statements 
of other observers, the book is of value. The illustra- 
tions uncommon in number are still more uncommon in 
interest. Not often has the camera been used with 
~ perseverance and judgment by students of savage 
ife. 

The heart of Australia—where Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen carried on the work of which this volume is the 
outcome—is amongst the parts of the earth which do 
not improve upon closer acquaintance. For a genera- 
tion and a half after Sturt’s almost incredible suffer- 
ings upon its eastern frontier there were many who 
were sanguine enough to believe that sweet lakes, 
forest-clad mountains and well-grassed plains might be’ 
found somewhere within the forbidding embrace of 
the great wilderness. All such dreams have now been 
proved vain. Central Australia'‘is a hopeless desert. 
From the salt lakes of the South to the dry steppes of 
the North all is barren. Yet as there are degrees of 
desolation in desert countries it may be admitted that 
west and south-west of the central plateau lies an even 
worse land—the waterless realm of rolling sandhills 
among which no sane explorer will venture without 
camels, black trackers and an ample supply of water. 

The central desert rises imperceptibly from its 
southern limit below the ocean level at Lake Eyre, 
the Dead Sea of Australia. Across the middle of the 
plateau the naked rocks of the Macdonnell ranges 
stand up as high as 5,000 feet in parallel chains 
divided by sandy valleys of a Nubian bareness. Only 
in the deepest clefts among the red rocks is water 
to be found all the year round in dark pools screened 
by cliffs from the sun’s rays. To the north of the 
mountains stretch high, rainless steppes which are 
amongst the dreariest regions tenanted by man. There 
the sun scorches by day, and the frost—in despite the 
latitude—nips by night, so rapid is the radiation under 
the cloudless skies. Even where there is vegetation it 
is porcupine grass, ‘‘the leaves of which resemble 
knitting-needles radiating from a huge pin-cushion,” 
thorny shrubs, utterly monotonous scrubs, or, by some 
rare water-hole, a few straggly, exhausted-looking 
eucalypts with leaves hanging downward as though 
tired of the ceaseless struggle with drought. Such 
grass as there is grows in wiry tufts far apart on the 
staring clay; a persevering man could count the 
number of separate tussocks in an acre. Wide ex- 
panses, the ‘‘gibber” plains, are entirely bare; 
brown and purple stones extend farther than the eye 
can reach. The heat is that of the Sahara; when it is 
at its worst the lead drops out of the explorer’s cedar 
pencils ; the ink dries on his pen ere he can write ; his 
candles have to be buried in the earth to save them 
from melting; and his hair and finger-nails cease to 
grow. 

Yet as rain does sometimes fall here—even in torrents 
—plants which can grow apace, roots which can con- 
serve moisture, and animals which can burrow or travel 
fast and far, are to be found on the steppes. And with 
them man has developed along the lines demanded by 
these surroundings. The ‘‘ Black” of the plateau (he 
is chocolate-brown in colour under his coating of grease 
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and red ochre) is slim, well-made, and wiry. Of average 
height, always in hard training, his carriage is easy and 
erect. Broken up into. small local groups the tribes 
are as sparsely scattered as the vegetation, and as 
ready to roam as are the animals, Life is one eternal 
search for food and for the. irreducible minimum of 
water. The Black is no tiller of the soil like the 
Polynesian, though his women turn the earth up by 


the acre with digging-sticks for roots, grubs or honey- 


ants, and gather acacia seeds and wild plums. He is a 
hunter and nothing else. Without the bow or the 
poisoned arrow of the Bushman, the Central Australian 
has not even the one peculiar trick of others of his race 
—the knack of so making and throwing the boome- 
rang that it may skate back on the air to his hand 

The boomerang of the central tribes does not return. 
Their chief weapon is the wooden spear, and even their 
best throwers do not expect to kill or maim the 
larger game at a greater distance than twenty yards. 
Armed thus with but the rudest of weapons the blacks 
in order to exist have had to develop in an extraordinary 
degree two arts-—stalking and tracking. On these 
they have concentrated their intelligence to such pur- 
pose that a native who cannot count five, and who be- 
comes hopelessly fogged in the endeavour to indicate a 
greater lapse of time than a ‘‘moon,” will get within 
spearing distance of an emu on an open plain, or, sit- 
ting on horse-back or camel-back, will distinguish tracks 
which are invisible to a veteran white bushman when he 
stoops over them on foot. Carefully applied tests show 
that the native has no greater natural power of seeing 
or hearing than the average white; his mysterious 
skill is the result of incessant training and hereditary 
aptitude. Moreover natives differ from each other in 
their ability as trackers quite as much as do Englishmen 
in shooting or at cricket. One will unerringly follow 
the trail of a fugitive and ride at speed, where another 
has to go at a foot’s pace and dismount again and again 
in doubt and hesitation. 

The tribes of the desert are cut up into small groups 
amongst which the steppes are roughly parcelled out. 
Each little company wanders, hunts and encamps 
together and is known by the name of its locality. The 
largest is that of the Alice Springs district, and that is 
but forty strong though it owns a hundred square miles. 
Over each group is an Alatunja or hereditary headman 
who has charge of the sacred objects belonging to his 
people—objects which are concealed in some sacred 
storehouse, usually a cleft in the rocks. They are 


‘brought out and used in the tribal ceremonies attending 


initiation and marriage. These local groupsaforesaid are 
sharply divided by exogamous lines. Thus among the 
natives of Alice Springs, for instance, some may inter- 
marry and some may not. The right of intermarriage 
depends not upon locality but upon membership of 
totemic groups named after plants or animals. A man 
belonging to a certain totem must marry a woman belong- 
ing to a certain other totem, ‘‘ thus a dingo marries a 
waterhen, a cicada a crow, an emu a rat, a wild turkey 
a cloud, a swan a pelican.” Particular men are often 
betrothed to particular women while both are still 
children, and sometimes before either has been born. 
Though without the least knowledge of pottery or 
metal-working, almost as naked as their land, unable 
to build any better shelter than a booth of branches at 
which a gipsy would turn up his nose, the Blacks have 
elaborate ceremonies, a moral code, a mass of myths 
and legends, and an implicit belief in the unseen. They 
see a female god in the sun and a male divinity in the 
moon; they understand that man is animated by a 
spirit that does not perish with the flesh. At birth this 
spirit enters the body, at death it quits it. The 
Australian mother who loses a child consoles herself 
with the belief that its spirit will return in her next 
offspring. But, as with other savages, the most 
practical form taken by Australian superstition is witch- 
craft. Charms and incantations are universally trusted 
and are employed for the two main primitive purposes, 
the attraction of the beloved and the injury of the 
hated. Some of the love-charming of the natives is 
not without pretty touches. By one process a man may 
so charm the broad pearl-shell ornament of his girdle 
that, when he dances in the firelight, only the eyes of the 
woman he desires see light flashing from the shell. 
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With the flashes love’s darts strike her. Or the 
chocolate-coloured Daphnis of the steppes will 
retreat into the thickest of the scrub at nightfall and 
there light’a small fire. Over the smoke of this he 


‘holds a kindof horn- or primitive trumpet so that the 


smoke shall pass through it. All night he sits hum- 
ming amorous songs of invitation. At dawn he blows 
a blast from the smoke-filled horn which is heard by 
his lady-love however distant and by her alone. The 
natives will point to this or that woman as having been 
irresistibly stirred by such incantations though distant 
two long days’ journey. Not that all charms are 
romantic: one is of a kind familiar to all readers of 
advertisements; its object is to make the young 
warrior’s whiskers grow bushy. It is simplicity itself. 
All that is needed is that the youth’s face shall be 
rubbed with an implement charmed by means of a rat 
totem. The rat is noted for the strength of its whiskers ; 
ergo the man will be similarly distinguished. 

Successful love-magic usually leads to an elopement, 
and always does so when the lady is already the wife 
of another. The injured husband sometimes collects 
his friends and follows the runaways: sometimes he 
waits patiently till fortune brings about an encounter 
with them. If he can he will kill or seriously wound 
the woman. As for the two men aboriginal correctitude 
demands that they should fight a formal duel. First 
one attacks and the other parries for several minutes ; 
then the process is reversed until friends intervene and 
declare that honour is satisfied. After that the deserted 
husband repeats certain words of renunciation by which 
as much as may be left of the guilty wife is passed over 
to his rival. Except when punished for marital in- 
fidelity the black women are not harshly used. The 
scars often seen on their bodies are not as some 
travellers have supposed the marks of their lords’ 
anger but are commonly self-inflicted during ceremonial 
mournings for the dead. The withered and hag-like 
look of the women after thirty is simply the result of 
desert hardships. For children both parents show a 
real fondness. 

Let but food be plentiful and the Black is a happy 
good-tempered creature enough. He feasts, hunts, 
dances, makes love, and even forgets his chronic dread 
of witchcraft and hostile magic. In his natural state 
he is not unhealthy and when wounded in a tribal fight 
usually recovers, unless he chooses to fancy that the 
weapon which has struck him has been fatally charmed. 
Then he simply lays himself down to die and is deaf to 
all reason or encouragement. On the whole before 
contact with the White his life is neither unhappy nor 
utterly bestial The meeting of the two races 
means that the weaker loses health, self-respect 
and tribal organisation, even where it is not roughly 
driven off its lands. From the last indignity at any 
rate, the tribes of the Central Desert are likely to be 
spared except where minerals are found in their grim 
and arid wastes. Even they, however, are beginning 
to be affected by the diseases and unbelief of the white 
man, and the opportunities enjoyed by students like 
Messrs. Gillen and Spencer are already passing away. 


OMAR AGAIN. 


Edward FitzGerald’s Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayy4m,” 
with their original Persian sources, collated from 
his own MSS. and literally translated by Edward 
Heron-Allen. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1899. 


‘*Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet 
of Persia.” Golden Treasury Series. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 


WE fear that the profane thought may have occurred 
to some of us—of course to be instantly and 
devoutly suppressed—that Omar Khayyam is becoming 
a nuisance. He, or perhaps we should say his inter- 
preter FitzGerald, has the distinction of inspiring a 
**cult,” and those who are not happy enough to be 
initiate in its esoteric mysteries are perhaps inclined to 
revenge themselves in the inadequate way of scoffers. 
But in truth the Omar literature is becoming over- 
whelming. There have been translations by various 
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people, competent and incompetent, in England and 
America, paraphrases, illustrated glorifications, and to 
crown alla ‘‘ Multivariorum Edition,” in two volumes, 
containing pretty nearly everything on the subject that 
anyone can possibly want to know, short of the original 
Persian. Yet ‘‘ the cry is still, they come.” The latest 
arrival, Mr. Heron-Allen, is one of the most industrious 
of Omar’s high priests, and he has the advantage of 
knowing Persian. A year or so ago he published the 
Persian text of the Quatrains as given in the Ouseley 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, together with a 
nearly literal and deliberately bald translation and notes. 
In these notes he pointed out the Connexion between 
the various quatrains of the MS. and those in 
FitzGerald’s famous version. In the present work 
he reverses the process, taking FitzGerald’s version 
as his text, and tracing the Persian original or originals 
of each quatrain. His object is to discover how far 
FitzGerald was a translator—not of course in a very 
literal sense, but rather (in Professor C. E. Norton’s 
phrase) as the re-deliverer of a poetic inspiration—and 
how much he had imported from his own imagination 
or his study of a considerable range of Persian poetry. 
The results he has arrived at are these: forty-nine of 
FitzGerald’s quatrains ‘‘ are faithful and beautiful para- 
phrases of single quatrains to be found in the Ouseley 
or Calcutta MS., or both ;” forty-four are ‘‘ composite,” 
based upon more than one original rubé’i; two come 
from a French prose translation of Omar ; four are in- 
spired by other Persian poets ; and only five can properly 
be regarded as having so far no identified source. | 

This is very satisfactory; it completely refutes the 
common opinion that FitzGerald merely expressed the 
spirit of Omar’s work as a whole, and did not translate 
separate quatrains by separate quatrains. On the 
contrary nearly half of the translation consists of 
quatrains directly traced to individual quatrains in the 
original, and of the rest the greater part is distinctly 
inspired by definite lines of Omar’s. Mr. Heron-Allen’s 
verdict on the famous translation is ‘‘ A translation pure 
and simple it is mot, but a translation in the most 
artistic sense of the term it undoubtedly is,” and this 
about hits the mark. It is right to add that this ‘“‘ most 
artistic” translation immeasurably excels the original 
Persian in beauty of expression and form, and in all 
that makes true poetry. Omar owes as much to “ Fitz” 


“as he to Omar. 


Messrs. Macmillan have added FitzGerald’s Omar to 
their ‘‘Golden Treasury Series,” and the tastefully 
printed little volume will be a delight to all his lovers. 
To make the edition complete, not only is the final form 
of the poem printed, with the poet’s notes, but the original 
form of the first edition is also given in full, together with 
the variants between the second, third, and fourth editions, 
and the stanzas which appeared only in the second. 
The student is thus enabled to trace the development of 
the poem in FitzGerald’s hands, when the influence of 
Nicolas’ text and translation led him to modify it con- 
siderably. The editorial note at the end was, of course, 
written before Mr. Heron-Allen’s book appeared, and 
might perhaps be toned down. At the same time we 
cannot say that the latter has found any very clear 
original for the famous stanza ending ‘‘ Man’s forgive- 
ness give—and take.” The idea may be FitzGerald’s 
own, butit is in harmony with the spirit of the whole 
poem. Or it may be a mistranslation as suggested by 
Professor Cowell. Really it matters infinitely little. 

Mr. Heron-Allen has done good service in setting 
this question of the real relation of FitzGerald to his 
original at rest. The most enthusiastic devotee of 
“*The Tentmaker” can hardly ask for more. The 
literature of the subject seems complete, so far as Fitz- 
Gerald is concerned ; and a critical examination of the 
genuineness of the endless: quatrains ascribed to Omar 
Khayyam, though eminently desirable, would scarcely 
interest the mere worshipper. Unless an agitation is 
set on foot for a monument in Westminster Abbey or 
some other national testimonial to the poet, the ‘‘cult” 
may now perhaps allow a little rest to itself—and the 
public. 
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A’ SORDID HERO. 


“ Life, Writings and Correspondence of George 
Borrow.” By William I. Knapp. 2 vols. 
London: Murray. 1899. 

haggebetaeny out with the blankest impartiality, scarce 
one historian in a hundred ever reaches the end 

of his task except as a heated partisan, and in the 
case of biographers the proportion is still smaller. 
Dr. Knapp invokes even graver suspicion, for he com- 
missioned himself to write the Life of Borrow, not as a 
judge but as an avowed advocate, and if we seek any 
semblance of faithful portraiture, we must not hesitate 
to read ruthlessly between his lines. He is evidently 
carried away by a superstition that Borrow possessed a 
transcendent genius exempting him from all ordinary 
criticism. *‘The only key to his methods, as well as 
to his heart,” we are told more than once, ‘‘is 
sympathy.” But his was one of the most unsympathetic 
characters imaginable, and, whatever exhilaration we 
may have derived from the vagrant humours of his 
romances, it is impossible not to be repelled by the 
sordid details of his wretched life. 

Thomas, the father of George Borrow, came of a 
Cornish yeoman family, which had inherited true Cornish 
traditions of loyalty but very little else. Posthumous 
and the youngest of eight, he was far from the lap of 
luxury, working as a labourer and attending the 
national school. At the age of twenty-five, he headed 
a serious tumult at Menheniot Fair and, flying from the 
consequences, enlisted in the Coldstream Guards. He 
rose slowly from the ranks to an adjutancy, marrying 
meanwhile a supernumerary actress in a local touring 
company from Norwich. Some have said that she was 
of gipsy blood, but Dr. Knapp is positive that her 
forbears were Huguenots. Even so, much of George 
Borrow’s atavism is clear. From the brawler at fairs 
came his swashbuckling insolence ; from the mummer 
his laughable vanity, atfectations, instability, vagrancy, 
superstitions ; from the Huguenots his cant, irreligion, 
perversity, disingenuousness; from the Cavaliers nothing 
but his headlong love of adventure. A strange strain 
in sooth, warranting much, though not all, of the 
strangeness of the character. 

George Borrow’s childhood was almost as nomadic 
as his after life, for he was constantly on the move as a 
camp-follower of his father’s regiment. His schooling 
was accordingly desultory. Nor did he make the most 
of his opportunities. ‘‘ He was far from an industrious 
boy, fond of idling,” we learn from a contemporary. 
Already he revelled in the companionship of every 
scamp and tramp who crossed his path. He swore 
blood-brotherhood with Petulengro at the instance of 
that gipsy’s parents, who were subsequently trans- 
ported, and his bosom friend was a certain David 
Haggart, who grew up to be a pickpocket, burglar, 
highway robber, and murderer, and ‘‘ was very properly 
hanged at Edinburgh jail at the age of twenty.” 
Later on, ‘‘all England was shocked at the dread- 
ful crime committed by John Thurtell, the friend 
of Borrow from 1817 to 1820.” If we may not 
precisely refer to birds of a feather, it is at least 
evident that Borrow was early on the high-road 
to qualify as a ne’er-do-weel. One of the few sur- 
viving episodes of his school days was an out- 
break with the intention of becoming ‘‘ a footpad, or a 
sea-rover, or something else equally terrible.” It 
illustrates the condition of his mind and the influence of 
‘*penny dreadfuls.” A generation or so later he would 
probably have directed his energies to laying sleepers 
across railway lines. As it was, he enlisted some 
foolish boys, including a druggist’s son, as a likely 
adept ‘‘in the art of applying leeches to the paternal 
till,” and made for some caves near Yarmouth, ‘‘ on the 
sounding shore.” The unromantic end of the adven- 
ture was short and painful, Borrow being ‘‘ horsed” 
so that he ‘‘had to keep his bed for a fortnight and 
would carry the marks for the remainder of his days.” 

On leaving school he was articled to a solicitor, but 
he profited nothing from his five years’ training and 
was handicapped by the consequences of an irregular 
life. The expiry of his articles almost coincided with 
the death of his father, which threw him upon his own 
resources. He hurried up to London, expecting to take 
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the town by storm, but was perforce content with the 
lowest hack-work to keep body and soul together. 
His most lucrative effort was a biographical dictionary 
of famous criminals, for which his early associations 
had procured him some fitness. After bringing out a 
translation, about which the reviewers said ‘‘ we have 
occasionally publications for the fireside,—these are 
only fit for the fire,” he ‘‘ began to be in want.” Now 
occurs what Dr. Knapp calls ‘‘the veiled period,” 
which seems to have been a septennate of which 
Borrow was afterwards ashamed. He took apparently 
quite unnecessary pains to slur over this time of struggle 
under water, going to the length of implying that he 
was engaged upon the grand tour when he was really 
living from hand to mouth in Norfolk, ‘‘ doing common 
work for booksellers.” 

His failure was certainly not due to lethargy, for he 
left no stone unturned to advance his interests. He 
would gladly have earned his living either as a premier 
ora tinker. Among bows drawn at a venture was a 
proposal to utilise his smatterings of foreign languages 
on behalf of the Bible Society. This, strangely enough, 
hit the mark and he received an appointment which 
closed his period of penury at the age of twenty-eight. 
‘*When this polyglot gentleman appeared before the 
public as a devout agent of the Bible Society in foreign 
parts,” said Harriett Martineau in her Autobiography, 
‘there was one burst of laughter from all who re- 
membered the old Norwich days.” Those days it is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon here, but we cannot fail to 
observe that, with all his tenderness towards Borrow 
and some evident suppression of scandal, Dr. Knapp 
cannot refrain from exhibiting a sufficiently damaging 
record of vice and dishonour. Among many other 
disqualifications for the service of a Bible society was a 
religious laxity, which even an ample capacity for cant 
scarcely served to veneer. References to ‘‘ the God whom 
bigots would teach him to adore” serve to illustrate 
the type of mind. It is, however, impossible to restrain 
merriment over the relations between this incongruous 
society and agent. ‘‘ I am sure you will not be offended,” 
the secretary wrote to Mr. Borrow, ‘‘if I suggest that 
there is occasionally a tone of confidence in speaking 
of yourself, which has alarmed some of the excellent 
members of our committee. You speak of the prospect 
of becoming ‘ useful to the Deity, to man, and to your- 
self.” Doubtless you meant, the prospect of glorifying 
God; but the turn of expression made us think of such 
nee of Scripture as Job xxi. 2; xxxv. 7 and 8; 

salm xvi. 2 and 3.” Again, when Borrow had sought 
to impart the complimentary phraseology of the Orient 
to his translations he was informed that ‘‘ the passion 
for honorificabilitudinity is a vice of the Asiatic lan- 
guages, which a Scripture translator, above all others, 
ought to beware of countenancing.” And when he 
had spoken of his ‘‘ usual wonderful good fortune,” he 
was told, ‘‘ this is a mode of speaking to which we 
are not well accustomed; it savours, some of our 
friends would say, a little of the profane.” 

During his service in Russia, Borrow does not seem 
to have accomplished much, and a rash offer, intended 
as an indication of zeal, to proceed to China for the 
circulation of the Scriptures, was prudently abandoned 
so soon as obstacles presented themselves. But he 
contrived to satisfy his employers well enough to obtain 
further employment in Spain. There he remained, off 
and on, for some five years, only closing his connexion 
when he saw his way to assuring his future by an un- 
romantic marriage with an elderly woman. Then he 
returned to England and, living upon her resources, 
devoted himself to the literary efforts which have 
earned him a posthumous fame. Always replete with 
vainglory, he now seems to have abandoned himself to 
the wildest arrogance. On his most trivial correspond- 
ence, he regularly inscribed ‘‘ Keep this,” as if his 
lightest scrawl were destined to acquire national 
importance. He dictated to his wife a’ letter for 
his publisher, referring to one of his most im- 
possible efforts as ‘‘one of the most learned 
works ever written,” complaining that-‘‘ not one single 
allusion is made to the learning which pervades 
the book, no more than if it contained none at all,” and 
concluding that ‘‘ he has found England an ungrateful 
country; it owes much to him, and he owes nothing to 
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it.” This vanity begat an extraordinary vindictiveness 
against all who failed to appraise him at his own esti- 
mate, and an extraordinary jealousy of success in others. 
He “‘ never forgave or forgot a slight, a wrong, or an 
insult, whether real or imaginary.” He cherished a 
‘* lifelong hostility ” to Scott, because ‘‘ that busy writer 
forgot to acknowledge a copy of some ballads.” It is 
certain that his hatred of the Roman Church was due to. 
some rebuff which he had experienced in Papal lands. 
Because he was imprisoned tor breaking the law in 
Spain, he declared that ‘‘ the Spaniards are a stupid un- 
grateful set of ruffians utterly incapable of appreciating 
generosity or forbearance,” and that, of all those he 
met, ‘‘only three were not scoundrels, thieves or 
assassins.” Such was his susceptibility that he could 
never even bear to hear anyone else praised in his 
presence. 

With such a character it is not surprising that the 
easing of his circumstances should not have brought 
with it ease of mind. He was forever clamouring for 
all manner of appointments, which he was obviously 
unfitted to fill. One day he was craving a consulship 
or vague travelling commission from the Government ; 
failing that, he agitated to be made a justice of the: 
peace; then he demanded the consulship ‘at Canton ; 
then a mission to the East in quest of manuscripts for 
the British Museum; and each inevitable refusal left 
him beside himself with frenzy. At last, after seventy- 
eight unhappy years, this unamiable and unedifying 
existence came to a close and ‘‘ George Borrow died as 
he had lived— alone /” 

We certainly cannot congratulate Dr. Knapp upon 
the result of lifting a veil, which, in the interests of his. 
hero at least, had far better been left undisturbed-~ 
Those who can pass over the irritating prejudices and 
affectations of Borrow’s books in deference to his epical 
glorification of vagrancy, will feel scant gratitude for 
the present revelation of a sordid, peevish character. 
Moreover, the biographer, evidently feeling that Borrow 
had already done full justice to the glamour of his own 
life, has lavished his energies upon the darker side. 
On the other hand, if he has succeeded in drabbing 
drow into gabicotes, wherewith Borrow had chived his 
evil influence upon an impressionable public, Dr. Knapp. 
may not have written in vain. In any case, however, 
his work cannot be exonerated from a dulness, which 
increases steadily as it proceeds, and his minor blunders. 
are frequent enough to irritate. For instance, animus 
is used unconventionally, cukkerin and dukkerin are 
quoted as alliterative, and we are bidden pronounce 
Jeréz hair-aith, which, though good Castilian, would be 
unintelligible at the sherry metropolis. 


ABOUT AMERICAN WILD FOWL. 


‘“*The Wild Fowl of the United States and British 
Possessions.” By Daniel Giraud Elliot, F.R.S.E. 
London: Suckling and Co. 1898. 


OF all the phenomena zoology presents, few involve 

more interesting studies than those connected 
with the movements and distribution of animals, and. 
particularly.of birds. And in no division of bird- 
life are these movements more rhythmic, more extended, 
and therefore more instructive than in the large popu- 
lar group—waterfowl, (that is to say in the swans, 
geese and ducks), nor the distribution more clearly 
ascertained. Let us take as an example the geese which 
visit our own shores in winter and are commonly 
classed together as ‘‘Grey Geese.” These are made. 
up of four quite distinct species, the Grey Lag (Amser 
cinereus), the White-fronted (A. albifrons), the Bean 
(A. segetum), and the Pink-footed (A. brachyrynchus). 
Of these the first-—the progenitor of the domestic 
goose— is the only one which nests in Britain, and now 
but in Scotland, and that sparingly. It is found nesting 
also in the Hebrides, but not in the neighbouring 
groups of islands, and not at all in Iceland. It does 
not—as a species—nest anywhere north of the Arctic 
Circle. 

The range of the Bean goose begins further to the 
east. It is first met with in Scandinavia, and extends 
to Russia and Novaya Zemblya. The White-fronted 
goose does not occur (in the form we know here) im 
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Scandinavia, nor has it been found on Novaya Zemblya, 
though it is abundant in Northern Russia. The Pink- 
footed is recorded as nesting in Iceland and Spitzbergen 
alone. 

Here then we have four species of geese—all true 
geese—(all Anser, that is to say) all in winter frequent- 
ing the coast of England, but in summer separating for 
breeding purposes into areas which, though to a certain 
extent they overlap, are sufficiently well defined to be 
quite recognisable. If on the other hand we consider 
the movements only, and especially the periodic migra- 
tions of birds north and south, we shall find among 
the water-fowl examples of this at-its extreme of 
development. Take the Brent geese. In winter you 
may see them on the African coast, and yet in 
summer the same birds may be nesting near the 
Pole; for far as man has yet penetrated where land 
exists, there are the Brent geese nesting and bringing 
off their young. 

If the movements and habits of water-fowl are upon 
the whole better ascertained than those of many other 
groups of birds it is probably because they especially 
fall within the sportsman’s sphere of observation and 
are therefore watched by many eyes. A sportsman 
should be able to give you more useful information at 
first hand than most men: the difficulty is as a rule to 
get him to write; when he does he is generally worth 
listening to. Mr. Elliot the author of ‘‘ Wildfowl of 
North America” is admirable so long as he keeps to 
what he himself has seen, it is only when he wanders 
into more general ornithology that he is sometimes upon 
less certain ground. When he is giving the results of 
his own experiences he can be delightful, and probably 
no better pictures have ever been drawn than for 
example his of birds coming to the decoy. Even the 
great Canada geese are taken in this way when they 
come to visit the sand-hills. The men hide themselves 
in the sand and place living or dummy decoys round 
areed screen. The live bird is tethered by the leg and 
attached to a post sunk in the water. There is a little 
platform fixed just below the surface on which the tired 
goose mayrest. ‘‘ Moving slowly along apparently, on 
heavy wings, a dark mass comes into view, piercing 
the air with its wedge-shaped phalanx. At times a 
faint cry is borne to our ears, like a challenging note, 
and the decoys cease for a moment from struggling with 
their straps or from preening their feathers, and with lifted 
heads stand motionless, listening for a repetition of the 
well-known sound. The flock, at first so indistinct, now 
is well in view, and the call of the leader, responded 
to by his followers, comes over the water in clear and 
unmistakable tones. The decoys are at once alert, 
and their ringing notes of invitation are uttered earnestly 
and in quick succession. The on-coming birds hear 
the call and, catching sight of their brethren supposedly 
enjoying themselves in the most favourable location, 
turn in their course, and rapidly approach the spot 
with answering cries. As they draw near the decoys 
become silent, and the advancing birds also cease their 
calling, and even though members of their own race 
are standing in full view, with the wariness and suspi- 
cion which is their very nature, they gaze with watchful 
eyes about the place. Usually seeing nothing but their 
own kind before them, and stillness reigning around, 
they set their wings preparatory to alighting. ... 
Onward they come, the birds floating on silent wings 
at equal distances apart, looming up to the eyes of the 
stiffened gunner in his crouching posture until they 
seem as large as swan, and twice as near as they 
really are. The decoys, as if they knew what would 
be the result of this arrival of their brethren and (so 
like is bird nature to much of human nature) rather 
exultant at the success of their share in the deception, 
remain still and watch the approaching birds. Getting 
nearly abreast of the leading decoy, the flock swings 
around toward the wind, and, facing the breeze, with a 
few flaps glide gently into the water. They now gather 
in a bunch, and, having satisfied themselves that they 
have nothing to fear, swim gradually up to the decoys, 
and frequently commence to fight with them, but find- 
ing that they are fastened to something, and some of 
the captives beginning to struggle for freedom, their 
easily aroused suspicions are awakened and they begin 
to move away.” Andso on. It is a capital picture, 
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and there are several as good in the book, with other 
bits of shrewd observation. ; 

Mr. Elliot tells us how exceeding skilful the Red-head 
(4thyia americana) is in concealing itself when 
wounded, and how ‘‘ when all other means fail it will 
dive to the bottom, seize some grass in its bill, and 
hold on until life is extinct : commit suicide by drown- 
ing, in fact, rather than fall into the hands of the 
enemy.” This practice, it may be worth mentioning, 
is sometimes followed by our own Water-hen (Gad/inula 
chloropus). When a water-hen in a small stream is 
closely followed by a spaniel and cowed by men on the 
banks, it will, even though unwounded, sometimes in 
an access of terror, dive and hold on to the bottom 
with its feet until it floats up to the surface dead. 

Our author believes in the song of the dying swan 
(p. 24). ‘Once, when shooting in Currituck Sound over 
water belonging to a club of which I am a member, in 
company with a friend, Mr. F. W. Leggett of New 
York, a number of swan passed over us at a consider- 
able height. We fired at them and one splendid bird 
was mortally hurt. On receiving his wound the wings 
became fixed and he commenced at once his song, 
which was continued until the water was reached, 
nearly half a mile away. I am perfectly familiar with 
every note a swan is accustomed to utter, but never 
before nor since have I heard anything like those sung 
by this stricken bird. Most plaintive in character and 
musical in tone, it sounded at times like the soft 
running of the notes in an octave.” We do not want 
to spoil it, but we very much fear that the bird was shot 
through the trachea. Anyhow not the whistling swan 
of North America but the mute swan of Europe was 
the bird of the legend in question. 

Mr. Elliot’s name was already well known to many 
of us on this side as that of the author of the ‘‘ Birds 
of North America;” and of the sometime President 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and his book 
is as interesting as we should have expected it to be. 
It is not very well illustrated or turned out, and as 
it is printed in America we may let the spellings go. 
But why “‘ knowl-edge” and ‘‘ pres-ent”? Surely even 
over there they do not divide their words like this! 
Mr. Elliot is better as sportsman than as poet. 
There are verses in the book, and some, for instance 
L’Envot, are really very funny. 


THE SARACENS ACCORDING TO A 
MOHAMMEDAN. 


‘*A Short History of the Saracens.” By Ameer Ali, 
Syed, M.A., Judge of Her Majesty's High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 


Aj BE Sir Walter Scott published his ‘‘ Lay of the 

Last Minstrel,” one of his most intimate friends 
—a scholar and a humorist of no mean order—sent him 
word that a certain English ‘‘ philosopher,” who had 
lately been perusing the work with great enjoyment, 
maintained that, at all events for him, it was necessary 
to read the poem three times over, from three different 
points of view, before he could arrive at a just and 
philosophic appreciation of its merits. Whether this 
theory of the necessity for a threefold reading of poetry 
—of which, in a modified form, Sir Walter, in later 
years made so inimitable a use in one of the best 
dialogues he ever penned—be true or not, there would 
at any rate be much to be said in favour of a somewhat 
similar proposition as regards history: viz. that for 
the full appreciation of the history of any nation we 
ought to read its story from three different points of 
view : first as it appears to the nation itself ; secondly 
as it appears to other nations ; and lastly, if this, in the 
fullest sense of the words, be ever possible, as things 
actually were. Paradoxical as it may seem, this last 
point of view is often by far the least important ; for 
the world at large in moments of great excitement is 
driven along its course much more by what it believes 
to have taken place than by what it knows to have 
taken place. A hundred and sixty years ago no English- 
man could tell for certain whether the story of Jenkins’ 
ears was true or false; but it was believed ; and that 
was sufficient to fire the nation at large and render it 
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‘eager to embark on a war with Spain directly a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself. The late revelations 
as to the Ems telegram of 1870 preach the same 
lesson to our own half-century. 

It is because the book before us is written not merely 
by a Mohammedan but also by one who claims descent 
from the family of Mahomet himself, and will therefore 
give the story of Mohammedan conquest and rule to 
English readers from a Mohammedan point of view, 
that we chiefly welcome this volume. But it is hardly 
less to be welcomed on the score of its own merits 
and because it distinctly fills a gap in our historical 
literature. It may occupy its own niche without in- 
truding on the space already occupied by Sir William 
Muir, Gibbon, or even Freeman’s brilliant, though not 
altogether satisfactory, ‘‘ Lectures on Saracen History.” 
It is admirably arranged. Though it has to deal with 
incidents and kingdoms separated by thousands of 
miles and many hundreds of years it is rarely obscure, 
rarely crowded, rarely defective. When we consider 
that it is the work of one whose native tongue is not 
English we have nothing but praise for its style— 
though here and there we are bound to say that the 


author models his sentences somewhat too closely on _ 


the pattern of Gibbon whose balanced and antithetical 
style seems to have a fatal attraction for many Oriental 
writers of our tongue. No Englishman, we are sure, 
will feel anything but respect and admiration for the 
firm and outspoken manner in which, on many pages 
of his book, Syed Ameer Ali sings the praises of the 
early heroes of his faith—-even when this laudation 
carries with it, as it not unfrequently does, a cor- 
responding and, as we think sometimes undeserved 
depreciation of and invective against names that are 
household words in European lands. The book is on 
the whole a good one. 

But it is by no means free from faults, and faults of a 
serious kind. We will first of all take its list of authorities. 
These are some hundred and twenty in number and are 
in many cases very wisely selected. But the omissions 
are extraordinary. It will hardly be believed that 
neither in the bibliographical index nor, so far as we 
have noticed, in the body of the book itself, is there the 
slightest allusion to the greatest of all works published 
on the subject, the basis, the foundation of our critical 
knowledge of Saracen history, Weil’s ‘‘ Geschichte der 
Chalifen.” Similarly there is no reference to the Comte 
de Mas-Latrie’s monograph which is of such extreme 
value with regard to the relations of the Mohammedan 
kingdoms of North Africa with Medizval Christendom. 
Another omission of great importance from quite a 
different point of view is, that our author entirely 
neglects to give his readers any proper account of the 
original authorities for Mahomet’s life and the early and 
most glorious years of Mohammedan conquest. We 
have searched in vain even for some slight disquisition 
on Al-Zuhri, Ibn Ishak, Ibn Hisham, Wakidi and, to 
crown all else, Al-Tabari himself. Surely an Indian 
writer might have remembered that it was in India itself, 
at Lucknow, that not so many years ago, the original 
Arabic text of no small part of Al-Tabari’s history was 
discovered. Nor are Ameer Ali’s pages free from actual 
errors of fact. On page 346 he has confused Joscelin II. 
of Edessa with Jocelin III. Sybil of Jerusalem did not 
marry the Marquis of Montferrat; nor did she, some 

ears later, marry the Count of Champagne. Von 

ammer has most certainly not ‘‘ proved conclusively ” 
that ‘‘ the assassination” of Conrad of Montferrat was 
** due totheinstigation of Richard of England”—though 
he has doubtless laboured with true German ponderosity 
to do so. There is no such person as ‘‘ Count Hugh of 
Tabail the son of the lord of Tiberiade.” The indi- 
vidual meant is Hugh of Tiberias, stepson of Count 
Raymond of Tripoli. The battle of Tiberias was fought 
on Friday and Saturday 3-4 July 1187; not on Thurs- 
day and Friday the 2nd and 3rd. The great siege of 
Barin took place in 1137 not in 1139 ; and Mr. Howarth 
has shown that it is far more probable that Jingis Khan, 
the great Mongol conqueror, was born in 1162 than in 
1155. 
But it would be a thankless task to go on enumera- 
ting petty mistakes in a book which is, on the whole, 
not only a credit to its author but also fills, as we have 
said, a distinct gap in our historical literature. It gives 
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the story of the Saracens from what we may fairly call a. 
Saracenic standpoint. When shall we have an English 
historian to tell the same story from beginning to end 
from the non-Mohammedan point of view ? 


A HARD-WORKING AMATEUR. 


** Wood and Garden; Notes and Thoughts, Practical 
and Critical, of a Working Amateur.” By Gertrude 
Jekyll. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1899. 


Raa love of a garden has always been strong in 
England, but owing to cottage-garden shows, 
the much cheaper diffusion of plants and trees, and the 
spread of excellent garden literature, it has never 
hitherto been so well directed as now. Certainly Miss 
Jekyll’s handsome and very practical volume needs 
no excuse beyond its own robust and sterling merits. 
There have, indeed, been a great many good books 
about gardening of late years, but in several points, 
particularly in a rather amusing blend of masculine 
and feminine qualities, ‘‘ Wood and Garden” may 
challenge any of them. 

Miss Jekyll has certainly earned the right to call 
herself ‘‘ a working amateur”—a very hard-working 
one, she might have said. The book is a perfect 
Georgic, and its motto might be ‘‘ Labor omnia vincit 
improbus.” A male amateur can only gasp in respect- 
ful amazement at reading, ‘‘I have built and planted 
a good many hundred yards of dry-walling with my 
own hands, both at home and in other gardens, and 
can speak with some confidence of the pleasure and. 
interest of the actual making.” So too, in the Prim- 
rose Garden—of which a lovely photograph, at evening, 
is given—‘‘every year all day for two days, I sit 
dividing the plants; a certain degree of facility and. 
expertness has come with long practice.” Winter 
gives no pause to this abounding energy. ‘‘A hard 
frost is upon us. Till now a press of other work has 
stood in the way of preparing stuffs for tender shrubs, 
but now I go up into the copse with a man and chopping- 
tools to cut out some of the Scotch firs that are begin- 
ning to crowd each other.” Miss Jekyll quotes with 
natural approval the old farm-saying ‘‘The master’s 
eye makes the pig fat,” and it is fortunate that her own 
beautiful garden, which she seems to consider quite 
small, has at any rate fifteen acres of very varied 
ground, to give scope for so much industry. 

Miss Jekyll is extremely strict about exact shades of 
colour in her borders; more so—most people will 
probably think—than is at all necessary for such 
breadth of spaces as she is dealing with. A remark- 
ably delicate sense of colour, as well as a consider- 
able power of word-painting, is shown in many 
passages. One about the Juniper—a shrub which there 
are few to praise—is worth quoting from, as a good. 
instance of both. ‘‘Among the many merits of the 
Juniper, its tenderly mysterious beauty of colouring is 
by no means the least; a colouring as delicately subtle 
in its own way as that of cloud or mist, or haze in 
warm, wet woodland. It has very little of positive 
green; a suspicion of warm colour in the shadowy 
hollows, and a blue-grey bloom of the tenderest quality 
imaginable on the outer masses of foliage. Each tiny 
blade-like leaf has a band of dead, palest bluish-green 
colour on the upper surface, edged with a narrow line 
of dark green slightly polished ; the back of the leaf is 
of the same full, rather dark green with slight polish ; 
it looks as if the green back had been brought up over 
the edge of the leaf to make the dark edging on the 
upper surface. The stems of the twigs are of a warm, 
almost foxy colour, becoming darker and redder in the 
branches. This arrangement of mixed colouring and tex- 
ture, and infinitely various positions of the spiny little 
leaves, allows the eye to penetrate unconsciously a 
little way into the mass, so that one sees as much tender 
shadow as actual leaf-surface, and this is probably the 
cause of the wonderfully delicate and, so to speak, 
intangible quality of colouring.” Another good instance 
of her keenness of observation is in the mention of the 
reverberating sound of the wood of Scotch fir compared 


with any other tree. 
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Miss Jekyll’s robust common-sense and consciousness 
of skill attained by genuine industry give her a whole- 
some sense of power. We quite sympathise with her 
scorn for some of her visitors, like the one who point- 
ing to ‘‘the consummation of some long-hoped-for 
wish, the crowning joy of years of labour, said : ‘Now 
look at that; it is just right and yet it is quite simple— 
there is absolutely nothing in it; now why can’t my 
man give me that?’” Wesuspect that that gentleman 
returned home a wiser and a sadder man. Judges at 
shows are mostly ‘“‘ worshippers of false gods ;” judges 
of pansies in particular have ‘‘no eye nor brain, nor 
heart, but in their place a pair of compasses with which 
to describe a circle.” Having crushed judges, Miss 
Jekyll then goes for florists and their vague use of 
colour-names, such as ‘‘amethystine.” Here, how- 
ever, she has laid herself open to a retort when she 
calls amethyst ‘‘a stone of a washy purple colour,” 
since she is using ‘‘purple” in a far more erroneous 
conventional sense than the ‘‘flame-colour” or 
‘* golden ” which she reprobates. 

Miss Jekyll’s knowledge of flowers is so extensive 
and peculiar that one feels almost relieved to find a 
comparatively weak spot in her armour, and that is in 
Roses. She confesses herself beaten by the grander 
hybrid perpetuals ; but sandy as her hill may be, we 
are surprised at so energetic a lady giving in. If loam 
from the weald costs much to cart, the rose-garden 
may well be made small, but “ feeling like distributing 
it with a spoon instead of a spade” will never do. No 
one would lavish such epithets on the pretty and hardy 
Madame Lambara who had ever grown a Comtesse-de 
Nadaillac or Madame de Watteville, nor would any 
rosarian think Baroness Rothschild ‘‘ incomparable,” or 
Souvenir de la Malmaison even ‘‘handsome.” And 
Viscountess Folkestone is not a hybrid noisette but a 
hybrid tea. 

The book is beautifully printed with extreme care. 
There are probably not half a dozen misprints of any sort, 
in spite of the number of technical names. It is most 
lavishly illustrated with nearly seventy beautiful photo- 
graphs,for which Miss Jekyll most needlessly apologises. 
Her photography, indeed, is almost as good as her 
gardening. It would be difficult for any book on 
gardening by an enthusiast to be dull or poor. But 
‘Wood and Garden” is far beyond such limited praise. 
For a certain distinction of style, combined with sound 
practical sense, and for the beauty of its get-up, it is 
a worthy addition to an already rich and fascinating 
branch of English literature. 


THE PRIORY OF S. RADEGUND. 


‘The Priory of S. Radegund, Cambridge.” By 
Arthur Gray. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and 
Co., and Macmillan and Bowes. London: 
George Bell and Sons. 


HE ready welcome always accorded to whatever 

. gives a genuine insight into conventual life in 
the Middle Ages will not be withheld from this work of 
Mr. Gray’s by those who will be at the pains of studying 
it. He does not trouble us with impertinent reflections 
of one kind or another, but leaves us face to face with 
the documents themselves, to draw out our powers of 
interpretation. To Cambridge men, and especially to 
members of Jesus College, there will be an additional 
interest in the perusal of the records of a foundation 
which as it perished gave birth to that House near Mid- 
summer Common, never low on the river during the 
= generation, and sometimes of high aquatic 
ame. 

Like many another institution, the Priory of S. Rade- 
gund seems to have grown at first insensibly, without 
being traceable-to any special foundation. Nor do we 
find the name of this French Saint in Bishop Nigellus’s 
first Charter, or in that of King Stephen, confirming a 
grant of the Cambridge goldsmith William le Moyne, 
its first occurrence being in the same Bishop’s confirma- 
tion of Stephen’s Charter. There is a distinct flavour 
of French influence in the introduction of the name of 
the child-Queen of fierce Clotaire I., who after six 
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years of married life became a nun, and built the Church 
and Convent of the Holy Cross in Poictiers. In the 
Bishop’s first Charter there is no mention of any dedica- 
tion, while in Stephen’s the patron Saint is the Virgin 
Mary, with whom S. Radegund was coupled in the 
episcopal confirmation. 

The local character of the nunnery is shown by the 
frequent appearance of East Anglian names, such as 
the Prioresses Alicia le Chaumberlain from Landbeach, 
Christiana de Braybrok, Cecilia de Cressingham, &c., 
while Trumpitone, Chesterton, and similar designations 
of nuns who brought grist to the conventual mill point 
in the same direction. By the latter part of the four- 
teenth century this source of wealth had nearly dried 
up, and a dismal story of impecuniosity begins. In 
1373 John Barnet, Bishop of Ely, was dead, and his 
successor had not been appointed. Archbishop Wittle- 
sey, in the interval, issued a mandate of visitation for 
this and seven other houses in the diocese of Ely to a 
Buckinghamshire man, Thomas de Wormenhale. The 
unhappy Prioress, Margaret Clanyle, burdened with 
debt, was blamed for not roofing her refectory, among 
matters financial, but in matters disciplinary she was 
charged to correct and chastise Dame Elizabeth de 
Cambridge (a fatherless girl, Sir Thomas de Cambridge 
having been dead some twelve years) for many and 
heinous faults. Elizabeth was, clearly a handful. She 
would not get up to Matins, said the list of comperta. 
This she denied, but rather weakened her denial by 
adding that, if she had done so, she had been corrected 
by the Prioress. She conversed at inopportune times 
with friars and scholars, provoked discord among 
the sisters, and murmured against correction. What 
became of her in the end we know not, but the Prioress, 
worn out by official cares, resigned five years after- 
wards. Nor had her successor, Alice Pylet, a better 
time of it. One of her nuns, a lady of Norman blood, 
Margaret Cailly, ran away, and was found by Arch- 
bishop Courtenay wandering in the diocese of Lincoln, 
which then extended from the Humber to the Thames, 
while the Archbishop was holding a _ metropolitical 
visitation, ‘‘ vacante sede.” Yet the reputation of the 
House was not generally bad, for Bishop Fordham, a 
man of pith, to whom the apostate was relegated, 
enjoined her to ask pardon of the sisters as well as of 
the Prioress, and shortly afterwards granted a licence 
to the House for a private oratory ; and fifty years after- 
wards Bishop Gray issued the usual forty days’ Indul- 
gence to all who should help in the repair of the bell- 
tower. But much, of course, depended.on the moral 
power of the Prioress. The Indulgence is dated 
18 March, 1457. On 8 September death terminated 
the long and apparently successful rule of Agnes 
Seyntelowe, who was succeeded by Joan Lancastre. 
It certainly tells against the latter that, four years 
after her election, ‘‘ Elizabeth Butlier, aged about 16, 
not having completed four years in the Nunnery, 
and finding that she cannot serve God there with 
so much devotion as she wishes, obtains leave from 
the Bishop to transfer herself to the Nunnery of S. 
Helen’s, London.” Financially, they seem to have 
gone persistently downhill. Farming was not made 
for them, nor they for farming. Houses in ‘‘ Prechour 
Street,” evidently near Emmanuel, which stands on the 
site of the Black Friars, and adjoining the chancel of 
S. Edward’s, had been in a manner pawned to Richerd 
Wodecok the butcher, whose daughters were boarders 
on the ‘‘ mutual advantage” system. The death of the 
Prioress, Joan Cambridge, in 1487, brings the well- 
known figure of Bishop Alcock, founder of Jesus 
College, on the scene. Visiting the Nunnery ‘‘ jure 
ordinario,” he pronounced the nuns notoriously unfit to 
be entrusted with the election, and appointed Joan 
Fulborne to the vacant office. Nine years more of 
decay brought about dissolution. Only two nuns were 
in the House when Henry VII. issued his letters patent 
for the foundation of Jesus College in 1496. Of these 
one was elsewhere professed, and the other “‘ infamis,” 
which Thomas Fuller in a well-known passage turned 
by mistake into ‘‘ infans.” 

Much information as to localities, prices, derivation 
of common words and East Anglian customs, may be 
obtained from the nunnery accounts, which Mr. Gray 
has furnished with a useful glossary. 
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MAX PEMBERTON’S AND OTHER NOVELS. 


“The Garden of Swords.” By Max Pemberton. 
London : Cassell. 1899. 


R. PEMBERTON has suffered from too much 
success. No doubt from one point of view he 
does well to make the most of his vogue while it lasts, 
‘but from the point of view of literature, his feverish 
output is deplorable. ‘‘The Garden of Swords” 
has evidently been written at a hand-gallop and bears 
traces, scarred all over its face, of the breathless hurry 
to complete the necessary tale of words. This is the 
more disappointing because there are the makings of a 
fine romance. The plot, as it stands, is incoherent 
and unsatisfactory, but we can see that, if patiently 
polished and repolished, it should develop poten- 
tialities of dramatic strength. As for the style, Mr. 
Pemberton can never write altogether badly, but here 
very much remains to be desired, and all because the 
few extra hours or days, which were necessary for finish- 
ing the work, have been grudged. He is at his worst 
when he degenerates into melodrama. This is evidently 
his besetting sin, and he knows it, for he pulls himself up 
short again and again. No doubt if he had had more 
time, he would have pruned many more passages, and 
the fine writing, which he had not the heart to sacrifice, 
would have ceased to be slipshod. Often he even 
grudges the pains of originality and we find the de- 
scriptions or the moralising which we have read over 
and over again a thousand times through generations 
of novels. In one point only is the book original and 
there he deserves no congratulation. It seems to him 
that, because he is writing about France and French 
ople, he must write with a French accent. Accord- 
ingly the book reads like a very poor translation. We 
have constantly recurring gallicisms, which no English- 
‘man would ‘use naturally, such as ‘‘ to felicitate.” ‘‘ I 
‘box the face,” ‘‘ believed to read ” instead of ‘‘ believed 
she read,” ‘‘this man hoped to profit of his insult,” 
and, perhaps worst of all, ‘* my colonel” as a mode of 
address. The correct translation of the Frenchman’s 
**mon colonel” is ‘‘ colonel;” ‘‘my colonel” is mere 
pigeon-French. And nearly every page is disfigured 
by the appearance of many French words in italics. 
‘We knew already that French people are in the 
habit of using the French language and we needed 
not to have that elementary fact impressed upon us so 
carefully. Why onlytranslate a portion of the speeches ? 
“** Du tout,’ he said, ‘he has never known a day’s 
‘illness in his life.” Now there is not a shade of 
meaning in ‘‘du tout” that cannot perfectly well be 
reproduced in English, and as shortly. Worse still, 
he often uses quite unnecessary French words even 
when no French character is speaking. Thus we 
have repeated references to ‘‘the /acteur,” when it 
had been so much simpler to say ‘‘ the postman.” 
And ‘‘the vignerons, the moissoneurs” suggest mere 
laziness in consulting the dictionary. Moreover, his 
French is by no means above reproach. One of his 
French peasant women is made to rail at her country’s 
enemies as “‘ sales Prusses.” Nor is this a mere clerical 
blunder, for it occurs more than once. And we finda 
constantly recurring exclamation, which is new to us. 
Sometimes it figures as ‘‘ Vela, vela,’”’ sometimes as 
**Va la” and sometimes ‘‘ Va la.” As it is certainly 
not French, we can only conclude that it must be 
Volapuk. And Mr. Pemberton is as much to seek in 
his botany as in his French. ‘‘Here is a Gloire de 
Dijon,” one of his characters exclaims, taking out ‘‘a 
bud of a deep scarlet hue from her bowl.” Yet he 
evidently fancies his horticulture almost as much as 
his philology. For the title of his book, though quite 
pretty and almost poetical, is in no way apposite. 
Swords clash freely throughout the volume, but the 
watering of fields with blood is the only shadow of 
gardening. 

The story is an exceedingly simple one. It opens at 
Strasburg just before the outbreak of the war in 1870. 
The heroine is married to a showy French officer and 
all her commonplace happiness is related at great 
length. Great stress is laid upon the confidence of 
Frenchmen in the certainty of their success against 
the Prussians, an elementary fact which did not need 
‘insisting on. This confidence induced the officer to leave 
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his wife when the thick of the fighting was approach- 
ing. From her own house and grounds she sees the 
battle of W6rth fought out in the plain below. Her 
husband is taken prisoner after a brilliant cavalry 
charge and she is helped out of her difficulties by an 
old friend now in the German service. This and other 
events cause an unnecessary scene of jealousy when 
the husband returns on parole ; then he dies after for- 
giving her on his deathbed. It is a bald tale, but one 
relieved by many dramatic incidents brightly depicted. 
We believe that with a little more effort Mr. Pemberton 
might have produced a book to be proud of. 


‘The Etchingham Letters.” By Ella Fuller Maitland 
and Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. London: Smith, 


Elder. 1899. 


An epistolary novel is not precisely novel, but it 
promises relief from author’s egotism and many other 
irritations of modern fiction. The Etchingham Letters 
are nearly always distinguished, sometimes almost 
precious; they breathe an atmosphere of decorous 
realism ; almost are we persuaded that they passed 
through the post. But why they should ever have been 
printed and published and bound is incomprehensible. 
They are unnaturally long for modern letters, yet their 
modernity is incessantly paraded. Endless passages 
are devoted to such inspiring subjects as the grievances 
of baronets and the humours of serious cycling. And 
it is disappointing that, despite the advantage of 
collaboration, they all seem to emanate from the same 
pen, with an unflinching monotony of style and subject. 
At the outset we are worried by recondite allusions to 
characters, whose dossiers we have to verify by turning 
back to a prefatory ‘‘ Who’s who?” and as we pro- 
ceed we come to realise that our labour has been in 
vain, for none are capable of repaying investigation. 
Again, we feel that the less agreeable characters have 
been accorded the privilege of having their say, while 
the others are certainly much less black than they 
have been painted. We have no doubt that for 
those who like a novel written in a polished style but 
absolutely destitute of plot, the Etchingham Letters will 
provide precisely what is most certain to satisfy them. 
Can we say more—or less ? 

Betty Musgrave.” By Mary Findlater. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 

This is a very strong book; it is far above the 
average of the mass of fiction, by reason of its good 
workmanship, and the simplicity and force of the style. 
Again, an exceptional quality is the spirit of thought- 
fulness and restraint with which the subject is treated. 
The story is without complications or mysteries but is 
extraordinarily interesting. Nota page of this book 
but is well worth perusal. The character of Betty 
is admirably drawn; she is interesting because of 
the singleness of her aim, the adequacy of her will- 
power, and her absolute freedom from false senti- 
ment; her force lies in the depth and quietude of 
her feeling and net in the inscrutability of her 
emotions and whims, so that one almost feels that 
in her person, the genuine woman is restored to litera- 
ture. The rest of the character-painting, though not 
remarkable, is good—from Oliver the ‘‘ white fat boy ” 
who thought himself a person of some importance, and 
who later on in life quailed before his difficult position, 
down to Mrs. Trevose whose charity pervades the book, 
and the paralytic old farmer who sits with the switch in 
his hand, at his one business of driving the chickens 
from the farm door. 


‘*Our Code of Honour: a Romance of the Frontier 
War.” By Hope Huntly. London: Sampson 
Low. 1899. 

A loveless marriage, lawless ‘‘ affinities,” and the 
problem of consequences constitute the main ingredients 
of ‘‘ Our Code of Honour.” The scene chosen is Simla 
chiefly, and the aim of the author appears to be the 
condemnation of the theory that every married woman 
is ‘‘fair prey” if she yield to aught save brute force. 
The setting of the story is good, for Miss Hope Huntly 
writes with special knowledge of the two Indias ; but 
her characters lack definiteness as her style lacks finish} 
The repeated introduction of the supernatural goes 
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perilously near to bathos. You do not ‘‘ quench” a 
dog when you give him a shower bath. The word 
“poor” is useful as an adjective, but to find the 
heroine referred to no less than nine times as ‘‘ the 
oor girl” is, to say the least, destructive of sympathy. 

ese faults, however, appear to be the result of want 
of care rather than of want of power ; and the book 
at least has the merit of being for the most part 
interesting. 


‘The Attack on the Farm and other Stories.” By 
Andrew W. Arnold. London: F. V. White and 
Co. 1899. 

The author in a modest preface almost disarms 
criticism by the humble attitude that he assumes 
towards the critic. He unfolds miscellaneous tales of 
love and adventure, writing mainly in the first person, 
with the result that the reader sees the narrator as a 
servant maid during the Franco-Prussian war, a 
military officer in 1783, an English engineer in 1854, 
and so on until he ends in modern dress and in the 
company of low-comedy friends of conventional type. 
The gentlemen whom Mr. Arnold thanks in his preface 
for their assistance would have. deserved his gratitude 
more if they had helped him to correct his grammar. 


** David Harum : a Story of American Life.” By Edward 
Noyes Westcott. London: Pearson. 1899. 

Had he exercised more freely the art of compression 
Mr. Westcott would have attained a greater measure 
of success in his story, which just misses being a 
powerful study. The ’cute American, David Harum, 
to whom the more refined John Lenox is a useful foil, 
whose business is banking and whose pastime is 
“‘hoss dealin’,” is an entertaining character—with 
limitations. But the long wrestle with his dialect is 
fatiguing. 


“*Cousin Ivo.” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. London : 
A. and C. Black. 1899. 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick gives us a delightful and 
piquant picture of German social life, the atmosphere 
of which she has caught and communicates with equal 
fidelity. In this, as in her other stories, there is a vein 
of humour, ironical but kindly ; about all her characters 
there is a ring of real life ; her dialogues are natural 
and crisp ; and her story is the product of a cultured 
mind. 


“*Until the Dawn.” By S. E. Walford. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1899. 

One reads this book with tranquil interest in spite of 
its impossibility. It is the story of how an immaculate 
lady, Mrs. Marsh, murdered one Mrs. Ferrers, who 
blackmailed her husband, and how the son of Mrs. 
ferrers, who aspired to be the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Marsh, ran the murderer to earth without betraying 
her. 


“‘A Weaver of Runes.” By W. Dutton Burrard. 
London: John Long. 1899. 

Captain Burrard’s latest work will not add to his 
literary reputation. Commonplace in conception and 
mediocre in treatment, the Anglo-Indian world of small 
talk and flirtations which he essays to delineate is a 
triumph of dulness and inanity. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Legitimist Kalendar for the Year of Our Lord 1899.” 
Edited by the Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval and 
Cranstoun Metcalfe. London: Innes. 1899. 

It is always a fascinating pastime to dream over what might 
chave been had no revolutions ever disturbed the even tenour of 
Authority. Mary IV. and III. (Princess Ludwig of Bavaria) 
would have been reigning over these realms ; Don Carlos would 
have verified the dictum, “iln’y a plus de Pyrénées ;” Dom 
Miguel would be King of Portugal ; the Queen of Saxony would 
be the Sovereign of Sweden ; there would still be independent 
rulers in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the Duchy of Parma, 
and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. So far all is plain 
sailing, but when we come to more debateable points, we have 
less ease in coming to the conclusions of the “ Legitimist 
Kalendar.” In a former issue of this publication, William II. 
was only recognised as King of Prussia, but it was evidently 
incongruous that so sturdy a Legitimist should be denied any 
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of his claims, and we are prepared to endorse the view that his 
“assumption of the title of German Emperor with the assent of 
all the contracting parties appears to be as legitimate as was the 
assumption of the title of Emperor of Austria by Francis of 
Hapsburg.” But when the editors proceed to put forward such 
shadowy claims as those of Mrs. Wickham to the Principality 
of Mitylene; of Michael de Lusignan to the kingdoms of 
Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armenia ; and of Augustin Iturbide to the 
Empire of Mexico, they do not strengthen their case. A step 
further and they would have endorsed Naundorff or the Coun- 
tess Platt. It is also very bad Legitimism to proclaim a king- 
dom of Italy with “throne vacant since 12 July, 1806.” Nor 
should a Kalendar, appearing so late as April 1899, give 
Musurus as Prince of Samos or the late Princess Kaiulani as 
Heiress apparent of Hawaii. “ Leichtenstein,” “ Mytelene,” 
and “Calabra” are also to be reprobated, not as misprints but 
as ignorant and repeated blunders. If this sort of work was 
worth undertaking at all, it was worth doing well. A little 
more research might have accomplished a great deal more. 
At the same time it is decidedly refreshing to find, in this 
age of democracy, that the old ideas of kingship have survived 
as a sentiment, and that though, as Dr. Johnson phrased it, 
“the dead cannot pay for praise, yet there remains still among 
us, not wholly extinguished, a zeal for truth, a desire for establish- 
ing Right in opposition to Fashion.” 


“The Gold Coast: Past and Present. A Short Description of 
the Country and its People.” By George Macdonald. 
Yoon Illustrations. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1898 

Mr. George Macdonald’s book is somewhat dull reading. If 
you are anxious to get inside the native mind, and to under- 
stand the glamour of that strange country which kills half the 
white men who set foot on its fever-laden coast and fills the 
other half with such alternate loathing and fascination that they 
first long to get away from it and then wish they were back 
again, Mr. Macdonald will prove but an indifferent companion. 

But if you are in search of facts about the coast tribes and the tribes 

of the interior, about the slave trade and the labour question, about 

the imports and the exports, the goldfields and the vegetable 
products of the country, “ The Gold Coast, Past and Present” 
presents itself as a compendium of all such useful information. 

many subjects the writer has timely suggestions to 

make and observations to offer. Of the commercial future of 
the Gold Coast, Mr. Macdonald speaks in confident terms. 
“ All departments in the Colony suffer alike from the want of 
continuity of purpose” is Mr. Macdonald’s comment, and there 
is little doubt that he has put his finger on the weakest spot in 
the administration of our African colonies. Africa uses up men 
fast, and a new governor has hardly had time to undo his 
predecessor’s work before it is his turn to make way for a suc- 
cessor. Among minor reforms which Mr. Macdonald suggests 
is the removal of the capital from the coast to the hill country 
some twenty miles from Accra, which might still remain the 
port of the colony connected with the capital by a line of rail- 
way. The change would be worth making not only because it 
would improve the health of the officials, but because it would 
enable them to remain longer in the colony and so be a step in 
the direction of that greater continuity of policy which everyone 
admits to be desirable. 


“A Guide to Income Tax Practice.” By Adam Murray and 
Roger N. Carter, Chartered Accountants. London: Gee 
and Co. 1899. 


This is the second edition of a most useful and practical book 
for professional men such as solicitors and accountants or 
officers of great undertakings like railway companies, and in- 
stitutions such as municipal corporations. The subject is really 
much too technical and complicated to be understood by the 
ordinary man, though the book is offered for the use of tax- 
payers in general. Even lawyers, except in comparatively rare 
cases, are unacquainted with income tax practice. There is 
little of legal principle connected with it, and the decisions all 
turn on the construction of the dozen or so Acts which have 
been passed since 1842. These decisions are very numerous, 
and they are exhaustively considered by the authors ; who also 
deal in a practical manner by specimen returns with every 
species of property and income which are affected by the tax. 
They point out that it is an error to suppose that the surveyors 
or any other officials derive any advantage from the rise or fall 
of the assessments in their districts. ‘They take on the whole 
a most charitable view of the officials, and they show by 
examples that the authorities do not, as they are suspected of 
doing, always choose the construction of the Act most favour- 
able to themselves. Income-tax payers are themselves very 
audacious at times ; for example, the betting men who sought, 
unsuccessfully however, to escape by claiming that their gains 
were illegal, and could not be recovered by law, and that the 
Legislature did not contemplate a trade like theirs. 

“The History of Corsica.” By L. H. Caird. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1899. 

Much sympathy and much industry have gone to the making 
of this history ; but the result will be rather disappointing to 
many readers in these days of flashlight literature. Mr. Caird 
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writes for the most part in a staid professorial vein, leaving it 
to the imagination of others to supply the glow and colour 
peculiar to a story of patriotic aspiration and unrealised hopes. 
Corsica is an interesting island, and that its people possess 
artistic potentiality no less an authority than Prosper Mérimée 
has lived to testify. With the struggle and tragedy is mingled 
high comedy, and some of the brightest of Mr. Caird’s pages 
are taken up with the theatrical ambitiousness of the ill-starred 
Theodore. Theodore’s kingdom was a sort of “Utopia, 
Limited.” Perhaps the best chapter in this history is that in 
which Pascal Paoli figures, and patriotism is seen rising 
superior even to the dictates of the vendetta. Mr. Caird, so far 
as Corsica is concerned, is a home ruler; the islanders are, in 
his first and his closing words, held to have proved themselves 
capable of self-government. His argument would, perhaps, 
have had more weight if his history brought us down to a later 
date than the close of the eighteenth century. 


“Vers la Ruine.” Par Léon Poinsard. Paris: A. L. Charles. 
1899. 

We could wish that M. Poinsard had adopted some other 
form than that of the dialogue in which to enforce his views 
on the parlous condition of his country. This minor objection 
apart, there is much in this book that should call for the 
consideration of the author’s countrymen as well as a good deal 
that is suggestive for those who are not French. M. Poinsard 
recognises that no good could come to France by exchanging 
a Republic for a dictator. He favours complete reconstruction 
of system. France suffers from excessive centralisation, involv- 
ing an exaggerated number of officials, all slaves of the Central 
Power, an enormous expenditure on unprofitable occupations, 
and the withdrawal from active life of tens of thousands who 
might become useful citizens. No government, republican or 
monarchical, is ever likely to destroy a system which puts the 
control of the State into its hands with so little trouble, and 
change must be brought about by a complete alteration in the 
point of view of the best Frenchmen. It is not merely the 
conversion of a party that is necessary, but the conversion to 
politics of non-politicians. And they would probably be spoiled 
in the process. 


“ The Law of Partnership.” Six Lectures by Arthur Underhill. 
London : Butterworth and Co. 1899. 

In republishing these lectures, Mr. Underhill, the Reader of 
the Law of Real and Personal Property in the Inns of Court, 
follows the laudable example of several of his colleagues. They 
form a text-book for law students chiefly: the cases cited are 
those which illustrate the main principles of the subject, and 
Mr. Underhill hands over the practitioner who must have 
them in all their endless and minute differences to the “ monu- 
mental ” work of the Master of the Rolls. We cannot better de- 
scribe it than by saying that it is as good as Mr. Underhill’s well- 
known law of private trusts ; that it is equally accurate, concise, 
and useful, and written in the same lucid and interesting manner. 
The law of partnership is one of the least technical branches 
of the law, and is founded upon the principles of common 
business sense which law is supposed to embody though the 
incarnation is not always complete. Business men should be 
interested in following the scientific exposition of common 
sense shown in this department of law, and they would find 
that Mr. Underhill’s book is very readable. 


“Home Life in Colonial Days.” By Alice Morse Earle. 
London: Macmillan. 1898. 

The “ wooden age” in New England as viewed through the 
mist of years attracts those who regard the past as tenderly as 
Mrs. Earle does. True, there was the Puritanism of “ The 
Scarlet Letter,” there was the rigorous Sabbath with its sermons 
“two or three hours long,” and its prayers “from one to two 
hours in length.” But an old-fashioned hymn reads :— 

“ New England’s Sabbath day 
Is heaven-like, stil], and pure,” 

and though they began, many of them, as cave-dwellers, ere 
their axes rang on the boles of the forest trees, the colonists 
had stout hearts, and their women-folk knew and practised the 
best forms of self-help. Measured by time alone these old 
colonial days are not so far away; but to open Mrs. Earle’s 
delightful chronicle has the effect of an entry to a museum, 
save that we know no museum with a curator so charming as 
our present guide. Her book is lavishly illustrated. 


“Salvage.” By Lady Magnus. London: David Nutt. 1899. 

Lady Magnus writes pleasantly on a variety of light themes. 
She is a student of men and books, and she blends her ob- 
servations of the one with apt excerpts of the other. Her 
remarks on “Some Minor Moralities ” are of their kind capital. 
In conduct, as in cash, she advocates taking care of the pence. 
“ Bank-notes to our credit,” however, “give no assurance of a 
comfortable sufficiency of small change.” On the subject of 
great men’s wives Lady Magnus strikes a vein of common 
sense when referring to the Carlyles she says, “ Women who 
deliberately elect to stand shoulder to shoulder with giants on 
the heights have small right and smaller reason to complain if 


they find the winds blow keener there than in the sunny and 
sheltered valleys.” How far Carlyle was a giant may be open 
io debate, but that the position which great men’s wives have to- 
face is neatly defined by Lady Magnus will probably not be- 
denied. As the price of the volume is as unpretentious as. 
the contents it should secure considerable popularity. 


“A Primer of Tactics, Fortification, Topography and Mili- 
tary Law,” by Captain C. P. Lynden-Bell (Blackwood), is 
a very elementary work. For instance one would hardly 
have thought it necessary to explain to a presumably well- 
educated young man about to commence his military studies 
that “a metalled road is one in which the surface of the 
country has been covered with prepared stone.” To assist the: 
student’s memory the author drops into poetry thus, 

“To find the gradient, put the height 
O’er length in feet,—’twill then come right.” 


For This Week’s Books see page 476. 
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French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY. 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delicious, and carries 
the Wild Rough Scent of the 
Highland Breeze.” 


Sold by Grocers and Wine Merchants throughout the world, 


ron IMPERIAL ROYER CYCLES 


Are the Highest Class Machines. 
Noted for Stability. 
Any make of Tyres fitted to Order. 


TOURING 


AND FULLY ILLUSTRATED PRICE List of these Celebrated 
Machines FREE, ON APPLICATION to the 


RovER CYCLE CO., Ltd. 


(late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
CYCLING. METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


Lonpon: 4 & 5 Hotsorn Viapuct, E.C.; 157 New BonpSr., W.3 
19 and 20 Battey, E.C. (Repairs Department), 
THE MOST 


E P P S S NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 
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PALL MALL 


SAFES AND ABSOLUTELY 
BURGLAR PROOF. 


FROM ONE GUINEA. 


DEPOSIT. 


Handsomely-appointed Reading and Writing Rooms, &c. 


Full information of the - 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT AND FORWARDING CO., Ltd. 
ST. ALBANS PLACE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 


Paid-up Capital .. os «+ $1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ee ee oe se £840,000 


‘This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African an a 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. posits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 

J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


‘AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


‘T EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, co. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequalled in London, 
DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance 
or a la Carte, 

Music purtinG LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 

Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms. 


Telephone: ‘‘ 3,686 GERRARD.” 
LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. SUPPERS. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chan Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 
.Funds over £1,500,000. 
; E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA, 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


JMEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 148. 85, 


sold at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
on ceey it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 

igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17s. 9s. 6d. 
us in London and the vinces gives us additional con- , 
fidence in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, ineluding Cases and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER : 26 Market St. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 

INVESTED FUNDS €83,000,000. 
CELLULAR DRESS SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTS. 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 

CEL. ULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. 
Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 
Illustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of sco Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, LTD., 14 & 15 POULTRY, E.C.; OLIVER BROS., 
33 NEW BOND STREET, W., & 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BEFORE INVESTING ELSEWHERE 
pPRRSONS with large or small Capital should call or 


write for particulars how sums of £50 and upwards can be employed ina 

sound Industrial Business, so as to bear INTEREST TO DEPOSITORS at the 

rate of 13 per cent. per annum, payable weekly (5s. per week for every £100 

een Capital fully secured and withdrawable at 30 days’ notice. Indisputable 

references furnished and investigation courted.—Apply to Secretary, London Cab 
pany, 4 Bl y Street, London, W.C. 


REVERSIONS and Life Interests in Landed or 
Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or Loans 
fn thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
OCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 


To the HOLDERS of the following BONDS and STOCK :— 

Central Pacific Railroad Company of California First Mortgage Bonds, Series 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and I. 

Western Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B.. 

California and Oregon Railroad Company and Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, successor, First Mortgage Bonds, Series A and B. 

o— Pacific Railroad Company (San Joaquin Branch) First Mortgage 

onds, 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Land Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Six per Cent. Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Fifty-year Five per Cent. Bonds. 

Central Pacific Railroad Company Common Stock. 


Over 91 per cent. of the above-named Bonds and about gg per cent. of the 
above-named Stock having been deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Re- 
adjustment of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, dated February 8th, 1899, the 
undersigned hereby give notice pursuant to the said and Agreement that 
further deposits of above-named Bonds and Stock will be accepted upon a cash 
payment of 1 per cent. of par value of Bonds and an additional cash payment of 
$1 per share of Stock deposited until and including April 29th, 1899, after which 
date no further deposits of such Bonds or Stock will Cc acmeaed except in each 
instance in the discretion of the undersigned, and upon such terms and additional 
payments as the undersigned may impose. 

Dated April rath, 1899. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, Lonpon. 
SPEYER & CO., New York. 
LAZ. SPEYER ELLISSEN, FranKkrort-on-THE-MAIN. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amstrerpam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Bertin. 
Readjustment Managers. 


==Eqypts peeriess contribution 
fo modern luxury 


GIANACLIS 
CIGARETTE 


ESTOR 


157* NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 
A Memoir. By His SON. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. In 1 vol. Extra crown 8vo. rcs. net. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ROUND ABOUT. 


With some Account of British Interests in these Waters. By Major G. J. 
YouNGHUSBAND, Queen's Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical So.iety. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘‘ A most interesting and valuable contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature on the past, present, and future of the Philippines.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF’ OMAR KHAYYAM, the 


Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Eowarp 
FirzGeraLp, Putt 8vo. 2s 6d. net. (Golden Treasury Series. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW and NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
“* It comes near to being a great novel."—Z/TERATURE. 


ONE of the GRENVILLES. 


ACADEMY.—“ There is freshness and distinction about ‘One of the Gren- 
villes.’ . . . Both for its characters and setting, and for its author's pleasant wit, this 
as a novel to read.” 3 

SECOND. IMPRESSION. 


LITERATURE.—* Well worth reading. . . . Will sustain his reputation.” 


SPEAKER.—“' A stirring and excellent story.” 
WOOING. “XS... 


TREASURY-OFFICER’S 


LITERATURE.—“ A capital picture of official life in Burma.” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD. 
E.eanor C. Price, Author 
of Young Denys,” “In the Lion's Mouth,” &c. 
SPEAKER,“ A charming bit of social comedy, tinged with just a suspicion of 
melodrama. . . . The atmosphere of the story is so bright and genial that we part 
from it with regret.” 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 


HURST & BiAGKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., with a specially 
designed Cover by Albert A. Turbayne, and 5 Portraits, 6s. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH, 
JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘‘REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 


A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpublished Private Diaries, Letters, and 
other Documents. By ArtHur H. Beavan, Author of ‘‘ Marlborough House 
and its Occupants,” ‘‘ Popular Royalty,” &c. 


“Mr. Arthur H. Beavan, in his new work on James and Horace Smith, deserves 
our gratitude for sending us back once more to‘ Rejected Addresses.’ Without 
doubt this little book is one of the most successful collections of parodies that have 
ever appeared, not only in English but in any literature. Many of the witticisms of 
this notable pair of brethren are recorded in Mr. Beavan’s book.” 

s W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegrath. 

“The family have placed at the disposal of Mr. Beavan a collection of private 
papers of which he has made good use.”— Daily News. 

* Mr. Beavan’s pleasant volume."— World. 

“*Mr. Beavan's book is certainly as pleasant a volume of literary biography as one 
could wish to take up.” Glasgow Herald. 

.“« Mr. Beavan has had at his disposal a good deal of fresh matter in the shape of 
hitherto unpublished letters, by both James and Horace, letters which will be read 
with interest on account of the incidental light they throw upon the literary history 
of the first half of the century.” —Gdode. 


Ready Next Week, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE FAITH THAT KILLS. By Emeric 


Author of ‘* The Prince’s Diamond,” Ozmar the Mystic,” 


Seventeenth Edition, making 17,000 copies of the English Edition, in x vol. 
crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


AYLWIN. By Tueovore Warrts-Dunton, 


Author of “* The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell's Story.” 


Fourth Printing, making 21,000 copies of the English Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE 


FELLOW. By Jerome K. Jerome, Author of “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


JANE TREACHEL. By. Hamirton. Ainf, 


Author of “‘ Penruddocke,” “‘ Poet and Peer,” &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


LOVE AND OLIVIA; being the Sentimental 


Troubles of a Clever Woman. By Marcaret B. Cross, Author of ‘ Thyme 
and Rue,” “ Blind Bats,” &c. 


LONDON : HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Alphonse Daudet (by his son, Léon Daudet. Translated from the 
‘rench by Charles de Kay). Sampson Low. 5s. 

Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne, 1812-1813 (Translated from the 
French original. Edited by Paul Cottin and Maurice Hénault), 
Heinemann. 

FICTION. 

The Garden of Swords (Max Pemberton). Cassell. 

The Etchingham Letters (Ella Fuller Maitland and Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart.). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Maureen Moore (Rupert Alexander). Burleigh. 6s. 

The Green Field (Neil Wynn Williams). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Sunningham and the Curate (E. A. Barnett). Chapman and Hall. 6s, 

Sport of Fate (Author of ‘‘ Gwen Dale’s Ordeal”). Stevens. 15. 

A Semi-Detached Marriage (Arabella Kenealy). Hutchinson. 65. 

My Invisible Partner (Thomas S. Denison). Gay and Bird. 6s. 

The Black Douglas (S. R. Crockett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

God’s Greeting (John Garrett Leigh). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

A Set of Rogues (Frank Barrett). Innes and Co. 6d. 

My Ruin Home (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 35. 6@. 

The Works of Shakespeare (Eversley edition, Vol. III. :—Much Ado 
About Nothing; All’s Well that Ends Well; Measure for 
Measure ; Troilus and Cressida). Macmillan. 55. 

The Autobiography of a Child. London: Blackwood. 6s. 

Belling the Cat (Perrington Primm). White. 6s. 

The Weird of Deadly Hollow (Bertram Mitford). White. 35. 6d. 

The Veiled Man (William Le Queux). White. 35. 6d. 

Forbidden Banns (Annabel Gray). White. 6s. 

Romance of Lady Arbell (Alastor Craeme). White. 35. 6d. 

A Summer Jaunt (John Strange Winter). White. 35. 6d. 

An Awkward Meeting (Kichard Henry Savage). White. 2s. 6d. 

For Better or Worse (Conrad Howard). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Maternity of Harriott Wicken (Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney), 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Rose A. Charlitte (Marshall Saunders). Methuen. 6s. 

More Methodist Idylls (Harry Lindsay). Bowden. 6s. 

The Resurrection of His Grace (Campbell Rae-Brown). Greening. 


2s. 6d. 
The Lady of the Leopard (Charles L’Epine). Greening. 35. 6d. 
History. 
A History of Greece (G. W. Botsford). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 
The Caliphate, its rise, decline, and fall, from original sources (Sir 
Wm. Muir. Third edition). Smith, Elder. 
The First Dutch War, 1652-54 (Vol. I. Edited by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner). Navy Records Society. 
The West Indies (Amos Kidder Fiske). Putnam’s. 6s. 
The Story of the Civil War (John Codman Ropes. Part II. The 
Campaigns of 1862). Putnam’s. 12s. 6d. 
ScHOOL Books. 
School Arithmetic (R. F. Macdonald). Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, ein Schauspiel (von Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Edited by H. B. Cotterell). Macmillan. 2 
Elementary Physics and Chemistry: First Stage (R. A. Gregory and 
A. T. Simmons). Macmillan. Is. 6d. 
A Manual of Optics (Rev. Samuel Haughton. Enlarged and revised 
by Rev. Isaac Warren). Cassell. 25. 6d. 
Suggestions Towards Applied Sociology (Edward Payson Payson). 
Putnam’s. Is. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
A System of Medicine (by Many Writers. Edited by Thomas C. 
Allbutt. Vol. VI.). Macmillan and Co. 255. 
The Theory of the Leisure Class (Thorstein Veblen). New York: 
The Macmillan Co, 7s. net. 
The Quest of Faith (Bailey Saunders). Black. 7s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Little Fiowers of Saint Francis of Assisi (Eight Illustrations by 
Paul Woodroffe). Kegan Paul. 6s. net. 
Thoughts on Protestantism (Adolf Harnack), Black. 1s. 6d. 
Christian Science (RK. Heber Newton). Putnam’s. 


TRAVEL. 
The Philippines and Round About (G. J. Younghusband). Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. 


VERSE. 
Poems of Therese (Translated from the German by Ellen Frothingham). 
Putnam’s. 
Under King Constantine (Katrina Trask. Fifth edition). Putnam’s. 
Phil-o-Rum’s Canoe, and Madeleine Vercheres (William Henry 
Drummond). Putnam’s. 
The Seven Voices (J. Hooker Hamersley). Putnam’s. 
The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges (Book I., Cheap Issue). Bell. 


Is. 

Bryhtnoth’s Prayer, and other Poems (Charles William Stubbs). 
Fisher Unwin. Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Wykeham’s Register (Vol. II. Edited by T. F. Kirby). London: 
Simpkin and Co. ; Winchester: Warren and Co, 

Old Melbourne Memories (Rolf Boldrewood). Macmillan. 35. 6d. 

— Retrospectives (Lafcadio Hearn) Sampson Low. 

Handbook of Jamaica, 1899. 

Legitimist Kalendar for 1899. Innes and Co. 55s. net. 

A Literary History of Ireland from Earliest Times to the Present Day 
(Douglas Hyde). Unwin. 16s. 

Catering for Two; Comfort and Economy for Small. Households 
(Alice L. James). Putnam’s. 35. 6d. 
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Official Nursing Directory, 1899 (Sir Henry Burdett). Scientific 
Press. 


55. 

Questions of the Day (No, XLIII.: Slav or Saxon? By William 
Dudley Foulke. Second edition). Putnam’s. 

Memorial Catalogue of the Burns Exhibition, 1896. Glasgow : Wm. 
Hodge and Co., and F. and R. Annan and Sons. 

A Picturesque History of Yorkshire (Founded on personal observa- 
tion by J. S. Fletcher. Part II.). Dent. ts. 

Notes on Colour (W. Clifton). Grant Richards. 2s. 

The a (Overseas Library: R. B. Cunninghame Graham). "Fisher 

nwin. 


REVIEWS, MAGAZINES, &C. FOR APRIL :—Cassier’s Magazine, Is. 


Artist, 1s. ; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s. ; The Forum, 35 c. ; The 
Paris Magazine, 6d. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 

Communications for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... - 2 10° 4 
Half Year ... OFF 2 
Quarter Year coe OF 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street 
Strand, London, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON PUBLICATION. SECOND 
EDITION EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. With 
Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence. By GeorGeE Henry LEweEs, 
Author of “‘ Ranthorpe,” “‘ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 
New Edition, with Portrait of Robespierre and Illustration. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Everything known about Robespierre is here collected ; all his opinions are stated, 
and the pith and substance of almost all his opnnes speeches translated. 


TRUE TALES OF THE INSECTS. By L. N. BADENOcH, 


Author of “‘ Romance of the Insect World.” With Frontispiece and 43 Ilustra- 
tions by Margaret J. D. Badenoch. Large crown 8vo. 12s. (Ready. 
The author gives accounts of their habits, structure, colour, form, concisely and 


clearly ; and attempts to deal with the subject in a manner attractiv e to the general 
reader, as well as and 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


SUNNINGHAM AND THE CURATE: a Study of 


Creeds and Commerce. By Epirn A. Barnett, Author of ‘‘A Champion in 
the Seventies " &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready. 


THE GREEN FIELD: a Novel of the Midlands. By 


New Wyxn Wittiams, Author of ‘The Bayonet that Came Home” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. |Ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


Being the Easter Art Annual for 1899, or extra number of 
“*The Art Journal.” 


With Four Full-page Plates in Colour and about 50 other Illustrations. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. With Vandyck one of the Author. 


Mr. W. L. Courtney says in the Daily Tele, :—“ Throughout one is carried 
wag wD Os the delightful sense of being in the a of a master of the craft.” 
dd says :—‘‘ Gertrude Atherton is beyond question one of the most 
brilliant and at writers of fiction now living.” 
Literature says :— really apes novel.” 
‘he Scotsman says :—‘‘Certainly the most powerful of its author's works, and 
is sure to be widely read.” 


Just Issued. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price ss. 


THE UNCALLED. By Pavt Laurence 
Dunsar, Author of Folks from Dixie &c. 
Here Mr. Dunbar quits his ue sketches of negro life to describe the 
social and religious eccentricities a New England community. 


SERVICE & PATON, 5 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


Nearly Ready. Will be Published Next Week. 
MR. T. H. S. ESCOTT’S NEW WORK OF SOCIAL SATIRE. 


A TRIP TO PARADOXIA. 


Orders now received by all Booksellers. 


A TRIP TO PARADOXIA, ster 


temporary Pictures of Social Fact and Political Fiction. By T. H. S. Escorr 
(Author of “‘ Personal Forces of the Period,” &c.), with a portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


JUST OUT. —At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE SWORD OF FATE e aPowerful Novel. By Henry 
¢ Herman, Author of ‘ One 
Traveller Returns,” ‘‘ Scarlet Fortune,” joint Author of “ The Silver King,”” 
“ Claudian,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Dramatic and thrilling from beginning to end.”"—IV eekly Dispatch. 
“ There is plenty of movement and action.” —A theneum. 
“ Full of incident and excitement.” —Aderdeen Free Press. 
“The book is certain to be read with interest......... The details of the story have 
been carefully studied, and_are well rendered.” he field Daily Telegraph. 
“The author has invested his characters with an interest that will arouse the 
reader's curiosity. "—Public Opinion. 
“The story is well told, and commands the reader's attention. Mr. Herman's 
young heroine is a charming figure who plays an heroic part."—Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS.. 
THE HYPOCRITE e a Modern Realistic Novel of Oxford and 
¢ London Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ The book is clever and original, very brilliant, very forcible, very sad......... It is 
perfect in its way, in style clear, sharp, and forcible; the dialogue epigrammatic and 
sparkling........ Enough has been said to show that ‘The H te’ is a striking 


ypocri 
and powerful » piece of work, and that its author has established his claim to be con- 
sidered a writer of originality and brilliance.” —Daily Telegraph. 


*,* TO THE PUBLIC. —‘‘The Hypocrite” has beeri “boycotted” by Messrs. 
Mudie as being “ unfit to circulate in their libraries.” It has been praised by 
the Press as being a powerful sermon, and a moral book. 


JUST OUT. 
THE LADY OF THE LEOPARD: Sion 
of Animal Magnetism. Cuas. L’Erine, Author of “The Devil in a 


Domino.” Crown 8vo. a cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RESURRECTION OF HIS GRACE: 


a New and Original Sporting Novel. By Campsett Rar-Brown, Author of 
** Kissing Cup's Race.” Crown 8vo, art cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue on Application. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s NEW BOOKS 


Published To-day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c.; and 


SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 


“There is a vigour and yet a dainty fascination about the correspondence by which 
the reader is fairly carried away Daily Telegraph. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR’S “ CALIPHATE.” 
With Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE CALIPHATE: ITS RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL. 


By Sir Muir, K.C. M.G., LL.D., Author of Life of 


or Slave “Dye,” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING. NOVELS. 


Published last Wednesday. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “ — wracdhiine nee “ The Red Axe,” &c. 


GOD’S GREETING. By Jonny 


Garrett (Published To-day. 


A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. ot Heskern Pricuarp (E. and H. Heron), Authors of Tammer's 

Duel,” 
TOR.—“ The plot is fresh, the ingenious, the portraiture 
, and the treatment unhackneyed......... ngsaios a fierce and vivid 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A very good story, full of thrilling adventure, and 
containing some smart dialogue.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 


Ready This Day. Commencement of a New Volume. 


THE DOME: 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine and Review of 
Literature, Architecture, Music, and the Graphic 
Arts. 

Feap. 4to. with many Full-page Plates. One Shilling net. 

THE DOME: No. VII. (New Series) now ready. Containing Poems by 

Laurence Binyon and Laurence Housman; Plates after Madame Le Brun, 


Angelica Kauffi ,G i Segantini; Music by Isidore de Lara; with 
Fiction and Critical Articles by S. C. de Soissons, Vernon Blackburn, &c. 


THE DOME: No. VII. (New Series). “ Women as Painters,” by C. J. Holmes; 
“The Irish Literary Theatre,” by W. B. Yeats, &c. 


Published This Day. 
IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS. By Israret. 


Imp. 16mo. in a binding by Paul Woodroffe, gilt top. Five Shillings net. 
*.° A Volume of Indian and other Sketches. 


THE UNICORN BOOKS OF VERSE. Nos, 4 and 5. 
IN THE WAKE OF THE SUN. Poems by 
F. G. Bow gs. 


The Outlook :—‘‘ There is as genuine a lyrical impulse behind this singer's 
achievement as you will find in any of our younger poets.” 


POEMS AT WHITE-NIGHTS. By Gorpon 


BoTroMLey. (This Day. 


OLD SCORES AND NEW READINGS. 


Discussions on Musical Subjects by Joun F. Runciman. Imp. 16mo., gilt 
top. Five Shillings net. 


The Musical Standard :—‘ He has always something to say, and says it with 
considerable force.” 


AUTOGRAPHS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENGRAYED PORTRAITS. 


AN unusually interesting Collection now on sale at 
Messrs. SOTHERAN'’S West-end House. 


Catalogue, including copious extracts, post free on application to 


HENRY SOTHERKAN & CO., Booksellers, 37 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre- 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS Out-of-Print promptly supplied. Please state wants. 
Forster's Kipling Note Book, 6d. free.—Hottanp Company, Book Mer- 
chants, Birmingham. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, W., OPENED for SUMMER TERM, 1899, on 
WEDNESDAY, 19 April.—Applications for admission to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. _Duri 
the last School Year zt Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibitions at Oxford an 
Cambridge, and 19 gained admission into Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the 
last thirteen years 250 Open Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford 
and Cambridge.) At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul’s who 
had Das Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matriculated at 
London University, and 79 who had qualified for Medical Registration. About 
7° per cent. of the Boys who gained these successes had received their early educa- 
tion at Colet Court. Tuition Fee, £21 a year. Board and Tuition, £84 a year. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 

AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7, and 8. Ten 
Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 420 per annum, will 
be awarded ; also one Scholarship of £35 per annum, tenable for three , for 
sons of old Cheltonians only. A Scholarchips confined to candidates for Army 
and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. idates 
must be under r5.—Apply to the Bursar, the College, Cheltenham. 


“TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — Entrance Examination 
for SCHOLARSHIPS, June 13 and 14, 1899.—Apply to the Rev. C. C. 


“‘Tancock, Head 
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HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


ROAD, B.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
- #THE CLOSED WARDS. 
PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secreéary. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, 

CHLOROD 

CHLORGDY NE diseases ; Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup,Ague. 

CHLORODYNE and Bysentery. 


effectually cuts short all attacks of 

CHLORODYNE Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 

b is the only palliative in Neural 
CHLORODY# Cancer, Toothache, 

“Earl Russell communicated to the Gee of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
Browne was undoubtedly the i tor of CHLOROpYNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. xr}d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 


SoLE MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


CROWN REEF COLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
Ne is hereby given that the ELEVENTH 


ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders in 
the above Company will be held in the Board Room of City Chambers, Johannes- 
burg, South African Republic, on Tuesday, 6 June, 1899. 


BUSINESS. 

1. To receive the Balance Seats woe age of Revenue and Expenditure, Reports, 
&c., for the year ending 31 March, 1899. 

2. To appoint two Directors in the’ place of Messrs. W. H. ROGERS and 
J. W. S. LANGERMAN, who retire by rotation, but who are eligible for 
re-election. 

3. To elect two Auditors, and to fix the remuneration for the past year. 

4. Also for general business. 

The Transfer Books wi!l be closed from 31 May to 6 June, 1899, both inclusive. 

Any new nominations for the sition of Director to the Company must be notified 

in writing at the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least fifty clear 
days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. * 

olders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their shares at the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. . 

(8) At the London Transfer Office of the Company, 120 Bisho te Street 
Within, E.C., at least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the 


Meeting. 
(c) At the de Paris et des Pays-Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, at least 30 days before 
the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 


By Ord 
MOIR, London Secretary 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E,C., 22 March, 1899. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MEYER CHARLTON GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITTHD. 


DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT 


For the Year ended 31st December, 1898. 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders in the Meyer and Charlton 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, was held in the Board Room, City Chambers, on 
Tuesday, 28th February, 1899. Mr. George Albu presided, and there were also 
present: Messrs. W. H. Rogers, A. Brakhan, A. Epler, W. F. Lance, E. Boucher, 
H. O'Meara, and H. B. Owen, Secretary. 

37,206 Shares were represented personally and by proxy. 

Minutes of the Ninth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, held on 
24th February, 1898, were taken as read. The Directors’ Report and Accounts 
were also taken as read. 

The CuatrMan said he had again the pleasure of addressing the shareholders 
at the Annual Meeting of the Company, and it afforded him great satisfaction to do 
so on this occasion, as it was exactly ten years since he had the honour of becoming 
their Managing Director. The time had passed very quickly it had seemed to him; 
and he thought they could look back upon ten years of successful work by their 
Company. The dividends which had been paid to shareholders during those ten 
years spoke for themselves, and supported the remarks which he made. He was 
pleased to say the past year had been a most successful one—in fact so far the most 
successful since the Meyer and Charlton had been floated. The gross profits for the 
period under review were £75,132, against £60,179 for 1897, which was an increase 
of £14,953. This was due to a larger tonnage milled, to a somewhat improved 
grade of ore, and mainly to reduced working expenses. He might, with all 
modesty, state that the Company had been always renowned for its moderate 
expenditure on working, as well as on equip The equip t of the mine to- 
day was, he might safely state, second to none, and the expenditure on this stood in 
the books at a most reasonable figure. At 31st December the liquid as-ets exceeded 
the current liabilities by £13,247, and at the end of February, after having paid the 
last dividend of £29,750, there was a sum of over £30,000 cash on hand. The 
dividends paid to shareholders during the ten years amounted to £320,308 195., 
equal to 430 per cent. on the capital, or 86s. per share. At the last general meeting 
he predicted that they would be able to still further reduce working expenses, and 
he was happy to say that his prediction had been verified, inasmuch as the figures 
showed an expenditure of 18s. per ton, as against 18s. r0$d. in 1897, and this was even 
a greater reduction than was apparent, owing to the fact that 33. per ton was 
charged for redemption last year against 23. 6d. the preceding year. The capital 
expenditure during the year amounted to £7,777, a sum which was mainly spent on 
main shaft, mine development, and sundry additions to plant. The depreciation for 
the year was £7,766. The mine was to-day in a most excellent position, the ore 
opened up amounting to 269,633 tons. The increase of development during the year 
was 31,764 tons, and the whole development stood in the books at £5,296 only. 
Although during the year they had been mining and milling a greater percentage of 
Main Reef and Main Reef Leader—in fact, the percentage mined and milled during 
the last three or four months amounted to some 40 per cent., against 60 per cent. of 
the South Reef—they were not only able to maintain their profits, but to increase 
them, and this augured very well for the future of the mine. He might state, with- 
out indulging in any promises, that it was confidently expected to still further 
increase their profits gradually, and also to increase the percentage of Main Reef 
and Leader to be mined during the coming year. As they were aware, below their 
mynpacht block was the so-called Perkins’ Block, belonging to the Wolhuter Com- 
pany, and south of that were the Meyer and Charlton deep-level claims. Some six 
months ago the directors made an arrangement with the Wolhuter Company to be 
allowed to continue their main shaft through the Perkins’ Block. The main shaft 
‘was now almost through the Perkins’ Block, and only another 180 feet had to be 
sunk to reach the deep-level block. During this time they had been successful in 
bringing negotiations to a successful issue between the Meyer and Charlton and the 
‘Wolhuter for the acquisition of this intermediate ground, and a meeting had been 
called to discuss the scheme. This meeting would be held on the roth April, when 
he would have more to say on the subject. It was sufficient to-day to tell them that, 
in consequence of those negotiations having been successful, they had no need to 
continue sinking their shaft at present, and that they were now engaged in opening 
up four levels in the block acquired. However, that was hardly the time to speak 
any further on the subject. The mynpacht, which, as they were aware, had been 
increased from time to time, consists of something like twenty claims, and the ore 
still contained in the mynpacht stood as follows:—South Reef, 127,400 tons ; Main 
Reef Leader, 213,575 tons ; and Main Reef, 287,955 tons. Of the Main Reef Rock 
they could safely assume to-day that one-half was payable, leaving something like 
500,000 tons of payable ore in the mynpacht alone, and this after having worked for 
nearly twelve years. He had no doubt they would be able to further reduce work- 
ing expenses, and in such an event reefs which they did not consider payable to-day 
‘would prove to be of value in the future. Twelve years ago, when the Meyer and 
Charlton Company was floated, its property consisted of seven claims in all. The 
capital was then £40,000. They had since that time increased the mynpacht to 
twenty claims; they had purchased their freehold rights, and they held also the 
freehold over another Main Reef property, namely, the New Spes Bona ; they had 
put up magnificent machinery: and all this they had accomplished without 

ing the capital higher than £85,000. He thought the shareholders had every 
reason to be satisfied with the actions of the Board during the ten years. With the 
acquisition of the eightclaims from the Wolhuter Company, they would now have a 
further seventeen claims, and everything pointed to the possibility in the near future 


of increasing even this area considerably. He might state that it was with a 
certain feeling of justifiable pride that he looked back upon the past ten years, during 
which he had the pleasure of being connected with this Company, and personally he 
regarded the Meyer and Charlton Company as one of his dearest mining children— 
if he might say so—that he had in this place, and it would be the proudest moment 
of his life when they would be able to declare dividends at the rate of 100 per 
cent. He did not, ashe had said, wish to enter into any promises, but he thought 
they were drawing close towards the time when they would be able to accomplish 
that fact, inasmuch as for the last few months’ working the profits had gradually 
increased from £7,000 to almost £8,000, which in itself meant considerably over 100 
per cent. already. They were aware that a meeting had been called to increase the 
capital by 15,000 shares, making the nominal capital £100,0co, in consequence of 
the additional ground acquired. In order to earn 100 per cent. dividend on that 
amount their profits must exceed £8,000 a month, and he believed they would be 
able to accomplish that. It was something like four years ago that he predicted that 
their profits would amount to £8,000 when they started with the new mill. Unfortu- 
nately he had been disappointed in the grade of ore, which had been running through 
several levels, but he thought he could safely state that those levels had been almost 
worked out now, and they could look forward to much better results, and anticipate 
that the promises which he had made four years ago would now be verified. Before 
he concluded he must place on record the high appreciation the Board felt for the 
services of their Manager, Mr. Faull; the untiring efforts of their Secretary, 
Mr. Owen; and the willingness always displayed by the staff and workmen. 
He wished to place it on record that they had carried out their duties 
to the satisfaction of the entire Board. Proceeding, he remarked on 
the enormous strides the industry had made in the reduction of working 
expenses, especially since the sittings of the Industrial Commission, Every- 
body would recognise with him the difference in the working of the mines between 
1895 and 1897 and the working of the mines to-day, and the lesson which they had 
had in the last boom would not be easily forgotten by Shareholders or by Directors, 
But, as he had said before, there was still a possibility of reducing working expenses, 
and this would be accomplished gradually, and to a large extent by mechanical 
means. He did not think that engineering firms throughout the world were aware 
of the great importance of mechanical means to be employed in stoping and in 
mining, because if they were cognisant of this fact there would be much keener com- 
petition in machines used for the purpose. The Rand must open up an enormous 
field for engineering firms and engineers, and those who devoted their time and 
money to finding improved means and the materials required for mining would find 
here an ample reward for their labour. He made these remarks purposely, in order 
that at home and in America, or wherever engines and machinery are built, they 
might get to know the importance of this place for trade especially. So far, he 
regretted to state, they were not sufficiently supplied with the most modern 
machinery required here, not only from the point of technique, but also from the 
point of price. The prices which they had to pay for machine drills and air drills, 
and especially for spare parts, were simply enormous, and added enormously to their 
cost. Another matter in which the Mining Industry could save a lot of money was 
the present indiscreet and lavish—if he might use the word—use of dynamite. 
There was plenty of room for improvement there. With regard to the use of stores 
on the mines, he thought they were more lavish than any mining centre in the world, 
and were it not that the industry here was so enormously wealthy, he did not think 
it could stand this expenditure, and still show the profits that it did. He pointed 
out the faults, and only one who had the interest of the industry at heart could have 
the moral courage to do so. That was his only excuse for pointing out mistakesand 
faults where they occurred. In conclusion he said he looked forward to a yet more 
profitable career for the Meyer and Charlton in future, and formally moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Boucher seconded, and the motion was carried nem. con, 

The retiring Directors, Messrs. W. H. Rogers and George Albu, were re-elected. 

The Auditors were voted fifty guineas each for the past year, and Messrs. J. P. 
O'Reilly and T. R. Haddon were elected Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Brakhan said he did not think they should allow that occasion to pass without 
referring to the fact that Mr. Albu had been for ten years Chairman and Managing 
Director of the Company. It was quite unnecessary for him to say what success had 
attended Mr. Albu’s efforts, for the report before them spoke for itself. He moved 
that a special vote of thanks be tendered to the Managing Director for his services 
to the Company. 

Mr. Epler seconded the proposition, which was carried nem. con. 

The Chairman responded, and in doing so remarked that only a man who had 
really worked hard, not only in the interest of one particular Company of which he 
happened to be Chairman and Managing Director, but in the interest of the industry 
at large, could feel greater satisfaction than he did to-day, when he looked at the 
success of that particular Company. He exp’ d the hope that he should continue 
to be connected with the Company for a good many years more, although it was 
hardly his intention to stay here for another ten years. After having lived 23 years 
in South Africa, he had a kind of inclination to see the home country again, and, if 
possible, to enjoy at home the fruits of his labours. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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The Saturday Review. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. By Frepericx G. Jackson, Corre- 


sponding Member of the American Geographical Society, Corresponding Member of the Societa Geografica Italiana, Author of ‘* The 
Great Frozen Land,” &c. Illustrated after Photographs taken by the Author, and with Drawing:. y R. W. Macsernu, A.R.A., 
CLIFFORD CARLETON, Harry C. Epwarps, and H. FRoHAWK, from data furnished by Members of he Expedition. With 5 Maps} 
Two vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 32s. 


This work by the leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition, which spent more than three years in the previously little kn »wi and only partially discovered Kaiser _ 


bg el Land, is in Journal form and practically as written at the time, in the tent, when sledging, when away exploring i: t e whale boat, and in the hut upon 
pe Flora. : 


It gives an account of the vicissitudes, dangers, and adventures passed through by the Expedition ; of the discoveries made ; ar«l “{ Mr. Jackson's marvellous meeting 
with Dr. Nansen and Lieut. Johansen in the Far North, together with an Appendix upon the scientific work of the Expedition. 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION. By Srarrorp Ransome, Member of the Institution of 


Civil Engineers, Special Commissioner of the Engineer, recently Special Correspondent of the J/orning /’ost in the Far East, Author o 
** Modern Labour,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


This book, which is a companion volume to “‘ China in Transformation,” deals with the advance of Japan since the recent war with China, and is written by one who 
thoroughly knows his subject, and who has had the advantage of spending several years in Japan. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. Illustrated, pp. vi. 287. Crown 8vo. 


gilt top, cloth, ornamental, tos. 6d. 
_ Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, is one of the most picturesque and at the same time one of the most completely misunderstood figures in modern European history. 
his book is the story of her life, written not from the outside by a mere collector of records, but by one who saw and heard, a lady of her court, who was, moreover, an 
intimate personal friend, one of the very few to whom this sumasheble woman ever really opened her heart. In spite of the fact that the peculiarly intimate position of the 


writer gives her work a distinct historical value, on account of the light that it throws upon many little-known phases of Austro-Hungarian history—as, for instance, the 
tragedy of Mayerling—it is as far removed as it can well be from the ordinary cut-and-dried biography. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. By Joun Tuomsoyn. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The first edition of this book having been exhousted, Messrs. Harper & Brothers have decided to issue a new and revised edition at a cheaper price. 


ENCHANTED INDIA. By Prince Karaceorcevitcn. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. G. Wetts, Author of “The Time 


Machine,” ‘* The War of the Worlds,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


CROMWELL’S OWN. By Arruur Paterson, Author of ‘The Gospel Writ in Steel,” 


** Father and Son,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth'extra, 6s. 


ESPIRITU SANTO: a Novel. By Henrietta Dana Skinner. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


THE SPAN O’ LIFE. By Wiuiam McLennan and J. N. McItwrartu. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


RAGGED LADY. By W. D. Howetts, Author of “The Story of a Play,” &c. Crown 


8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


WILLOWWOOD. By Estuer Miter. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


STUFF O’ THE CONSCIENCE. By Luy Tuicxnessg, Author of “ Egeria,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WHITE WOMAN. By Wiuiam Epwarps Tiresuck, Author of “ Miss Grace 
of All Souls,” ‘* The Little Widow,” and ‘* Meg of the Scarlet Foot.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 
MARGARET DELAND’S NEW WORK. 
OLD CHESTER TALES. By Marcarer Deranp. IIlustrated by Howarp 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Priated for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by FREDERICK DUNCAN WALKER, at the Office, 
480 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London. 1 15 April, 1899, 
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